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Vacation Boom: Five Years’ Holiday in One 


(See ‘Business’ ) 
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BETTER BY FAR 


Thousands of dollars in university scholarships and cash awards for best 
miniature Napoleonic coaches or model cars submitted by boys of 12-19 
years inclusive. For information, write: Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan. 





PLACE IN THE SUN 


At work or at play, you find 
Body by Fisher occupying its 
familiar, high-ranking place in 


the sun of popular favor. 


For onthe new General Motors 
cars even more than on those 
of prewar years, the Fisher 
Body emblem marks the very 
newest in beauty, the utmost 
in safety, and the peak of 


traveling comfort. 


Look for the Body by Fisher 
emblem on the new car you 
buy. It means you get full 
benefit of this world-famed 
organization’s 37 years of 
specialized skill in fine coach- 
craft. It means a better auto- 


mobile wherever you see it. 


— eens 


You get Body by Fisher 
only on 
GENERAL MOTORS CARS 


CHEVROLET ° PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE ° BUICK 
CADILLAC 





The New 1946 Chevrolet Stylemaster Sport Sedan 
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The efficiency engineer earns his salary 
by devising better ways to do things 
more rapidly, more easily, and at lower 
cost. He must back up his recommenda- 
tions with actual improvements in busi- 
ness performance. 

That is one big reason why he is such 


a strong supporter of the Mimeograph - 


duplicator. 
He knows his choice is right. The 
Mimeograph duplicator proves out his 
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aM ctomrehbyolulerchrolanner= 
efficiency engineer 
recommends... 


professional judgment, and his associ- 
ates concur in his selection. 

If at four, the sales manager decides 
to get out a bulletin, the Mimeograph 
duplicator gives him the efficient, sure 
means of getting it out so quickly that 
it can go in the five o’clock mail! 

The president likes the tlear, low-cost, 
easy-to-read copies—the kind heis proud 
to send out over his name—the kind 
that stay legible and non-smudging. 


COPYRIGHT, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


Girls in offices prefer to use it because 
it’s so clean, so fast, so simple. No 
technical. skills necessary, no compli- 
cated adjustments to learn. 

There is a nationwide service setup 
to keep it running right, and trained 
duplicating experts to help solve paper 
work problems. For full details, get in 
touch with the Mimeograph distributor 
in your community, or write 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


| MIMEQGRAPA Is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicage, registered in the U.S. Patent Office + A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicage - The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 











High-Powered 


Busines Oe 


DIESEL Locomotives have proved their 





‘power to build railroad revenue. 


They’ve shown the way to the speedier trains that 
attract passenger traffic; ..and to the punctual and 


faster freight schedules that win shippers’ business. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives also.cut oper- 
ating costs. The 2000-hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel- 


electric generating set is the most powerful on the 


rails. This: means that—per locomotive—fewer of 


© 


these sets are needed to do the job. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth remembering 


Diesel Locemetives - Diesel Engines - Generators - Meters > Pumps - Scales 
Magnetes ¢ Stokers * Railroad Meter Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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Some years ago upon my graduation from 
the Greek Gymnasium (high school) the 
professor of political- history, delivering his 
farewell address to the graduating class, said: 
“, .. The head of state, be he king, emperor, 
president, or what not, symbolizes, as does 
the flag of the state, the state itself. When a 
people show gross. disrespect to this symbol 
you may be sure of a political decadence and 
the inevitable ochlocracy [government by the 
mob] and the eventual oblivion of a state.” 

The picture of Mr. Thomas of UAW 
throwing the picture . . . of the President of 
the United States into the wastebasket looks 





Al Legeat . 
Thomas discards Truman’s picture 


to me like throwing the flag of the United 
States in a garbage can. If you and your 
readers can swallow that, they and you bet- 
ter start reading “The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire”... | 

I am praying to Zeus, “God save the 
country.” 


GrorcE SOCRATES TRIANTAFILLON 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


@...4iIT.. . MUST HAVE GIVEN THE 
PRESIDENT A GREAT BIG LAUGH TO SEE! 
THE DEADPAN VILLAIN TAKE SUCH ME- 
TICULOUS CARE NOT TO RUFFLE THE 
PICTURE ON ITS SECOND TRIP TO THE 
GARBAGE CAN IT APPEARS TO ME IT 
STILL HAS A GREAT DEAL OF SALVAGE 
VALUE GET A COUPLE OF LIKE SCENES OF 
BRIDGES AND CURRAN, PUBLISH THEM,) 
AND TRUMAN WILL AGAIN BE PRESIDENT) 
OF THE UNITED STATES. : 


STEWART EDDIE TAIT 
MANILA, P. I. 


Twinkle, Twinkle 
I may not be a dealer in liquor—like Mr. 
Rotbart, who recently discovered a neW 
comet (NEWSWEEK, June 17), but I’m a fairly 
good consumer. (At least my wife says so.) ak 
On many a night after leaving Jerry Finns@ © 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Cee far as flying gece 


YOU CAN’T GO MUCH FARTHER 


72,104 miles of routes. 






Beginning July, new CONSTELLATIONS for B-O-A-C on the Atlantic 
~ : a a 


Your local travel agent is 
our local office. Reserva- 


tions and information also 
—like Mr. - a e e e at most airline offices or at 
d a newsR - B.O.A.C., 420 Madison 
m a fairly cont : : : Ave., New York 17, N. Y. . . 


ys | BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


THE SPEEDBIRD ROUTES Over the Atlantic... and Across the World 
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Illustrated here is the York Continuous Fast Freezer. Compact, automatic, 
sanitary, food is untouched by human hands throughout the freezing cycle. 


@ Product feeds in, direct from flume line. 4) Trays step up through freezing column at predeter- 
mined rate. . 


e Leveling plow spreads product on tray to . 
uniform depth, 5] Trays are discharged at column top. 


© Trays enter vertical freezing column. @ Frozen product automatically dumped into hopper. 


Q Empty trays returned to starting position. 





Freezing preserves the freshness of peas . . . but 
breeding determines their quality. Processors have 
joined with seedsmen and agricultural agencies to 
produce superfine varieties especially for freezing. 


The Cate of he Aut, Engyre! 


Before the freezing process begins the invisible fer- 
mentation produced by enzymes—flavor thieves of 
the vegetable world—must be stopped. This is ac- 
complished by blanching, a precisely controlled 
heat treatment. | 


Never de Today vditedblades Game! 


There is just one time and only one when peas reach 
the flavor peak. In a matter of a few hours, they must 
be harvested, rushed to the processor and imme- 
diately frozen. 


Cold in three forms captures and holds the fleeting 
flavor of June peas! They must be (1) chilled and 
washed under a shower of ice-cold water: (2) sub- 
jected to the sub-zero blasts of the fast freezer: (3) 
stored under controlled temperature conditions. 


More than half of the nation’s frozen foods are commercially processed by York 
refrigeration and quick freezing equipment. Today, York brings to this rapidly 
expanding industry a new, faster, automatic freezing system which provides: 


© A protective coating of ice around the prod- 


uct—“‘glazing” which prevents dehydra- 
tion and loss of flavor. 

Garden freshness retained by careful timing 
© blanching, chilling, freezing. : 


* 
‘ 


@ Sanitation afforded by automatic operation. 


Product untouched by-human hands. 


@ Smooth efficient operation and generally 


lowered production costs. 


YORK CORPORATION, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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| The paper fence 
that corrals a hundred “horses”’ 


THE TOUCH OF A FOOT means an instant “Giddyap” to the 100 horse- 
power built into many a modern automobile. And a K&M Asbestos 
Paper core in the cylinder-head gasket is, in effect, a heat-resistant 
“fence” that keeps those hundred “horses” where they belong. 


BUT THAT'S ONLY ONE of many uses for K&M Asbestos Paper and 
-Millboard. Commercial grade Asbestos Paper, for instance, is widely 
used as insulation between walls, floors, and ceilings, for wrapping 
furnace and heater pipes, and covering ironing boards. Other grades 
are designed for electrical insulation purposes. 


K&M ASBESTOS MILLBOARD, an allied product, is an ideal fire-proof 
lining for basement walls, partitions, ceilings, elevator -shafts, fire 
barriers; also makes excellent hot plates, insulation for gas ovens and 
warm air ducts. It also-has a host of specialized industrial &pplications, 
such as electrical fixtures and linings for switch boxes, 

WRITE TODAY for full details on these and other K&M 
asbestos products, which include: “Century” APAC 
sheathing . .. K&M Ebonized Asbestos electrical 


insulating material . . . “Featherweight” 85% Mag- 
nesia insulation. 


NATURE MADE ASBESTOS... Keasbey & Mattison 
has been making it serve mankind since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY > AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from Page 2) 
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bar down at the corner, I’ve seen as many as 
four and six strange, new stars at a time, but 
I couldn’t say what kind of orbits they spin in, 
Do you think Harvard would be interested 
in my experiences? 
T. McN. WairexHeap 
Chicago, Ill. . 


‘The School of Alcohol Studies at Yale 
would probably be more interested. 
Jewel Scoop . esis 

We thought you’d be interested in the fol-. 
lowing excerpt from our June 10 “Hi Jinx!” 
show over WEAF, New York. 


TEx: Your assignment was to find out who & « 


got the scoop on the big jewel robbery story? ; 
Did you check up like I told you? 

Jinx: I did, Tex, and here’s the name that 
deserves the credit for the scoop—NEWSWEEK 
magazine. In the front of the magazine there 
is a section called “Periscope.” NEWSWEEK 
started printing this item four days before it 
broke in the newspapers, and it got on the 
newsstands 24 hours ahead of everybody 
else. It was headed “Crown Jewels Scandal,” 
and it was in a little box in the middle of the 
page. And it read like this: “Someone may 
try to hush it up, but a prime German. ‘lib- 
eration’ seandal—theft of the crown jewels 
of Hesse-Darmstadt—has been reported to 
Washington through military-government 
channels. It involves a high-ranking United 
States officer who may be arrested soon for 
stealing the jewels.” And then it went on to 
describe the jewels, so I certainly think 
NEWSWEEK magazine deserves credit for the 
scoop. 

Tex: Agreed. As a matter of fact, you 


know, the “Periscope” section of NEWSWEEK’ 


puts the finger on headlines weeks ahead of 
most front pages ther , : 
: Jinx FALKENBERG 
Tex McCrary 
New York City 


Po 


_ Pilot Light ee 


When I saw your report on the forth- 
coming maritime strike in the May 20 issue 
of Newsweek, I immediately concluded that 
there would be readers who would write in 
and indignantly claim that you are all wet in 
saying that the primary claim of this strike 


is to gain strategic control of American ship-. 


ping and conceivably to exercise veto powet. 
over any order to haul supplies for a war 
against Russia. These readers would prob- 


ably claim, I thought, that the CIO’s Na- # 
tional Maritime Union is not Communistic, # 


so I set to work searching for a back copy of 
The Pilot, which is the official organ of the 
NMU. 

Here is: proof that the NMU is a Com- 


munist-dominated union from the editorial of | 


the Sept. 21, 1945 issue: 
“The committee [House Committee on 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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_ Machine tool. users, 
_ working to improve further the per- 


- those special 
obtainable only through long. 


» standar 


NOW THAT TIMKEN 
DEVELOPS BETTER PERFORMANCE 
IN ALLOY STEEL... 


From wartime experience of 
esignets are 


formance of machines already con- 


.. sidered miraculous. New plans call 
' for more extensive use of Timken 


Alloy Steels; to provide increased 
strength, greater fatigue life, and 
performance qualities 


experience with alloying agents an 


, unusual processing methods. 


Such steels originate logically in 


_ Timken mills where intensive work 
_ with i per steels as well as 

analyses is going on all: 
the time. Machine tool builders 


re making good use of fine 





— machine teol builders have new ideas! 


gtained Timken forging steel for 
gears and power transmission 
shafts. Highly alloyed Timken 
steels for great core strength in 
heavy sections. Timken Graphitic 
Steels for spindles, ways, slides, 
lathe centers and parts requiring 
unusual hardness and frictional 


properties. And these ate only a few. ~ 


No other steel producer has 
equivalent experience in so wide a 
range of alloy steel applications. 
Write the Steel and Tube Division, 
The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton 6, Ohio. Timken 
Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubes, Timken Removable 
Rock Bits. 


TIRELESS STEEL FINGERS. Hardly any 
per of an automatic screw machine, 
athe, or milling machine takes 
greater punishment than the collet 
which grips and holds the work. 

When. one machine tool builder 
wanted to make an sucaptipess collet, 
he searched far and wide for an alloy 
steel which would supply the great 
strength, hardness and high resis- 
tance to fatigue he required. Of all 
steels tested, none performed so well 
as a certain Timken Alloy Steel. 

Not a special steel either—just a 
standard Timken analysis processed 
under the direction of metallurgists 
who know how to develop desired 
properties and combinations of pro 
erties in alloy steel. Proving again 
that in alloy steel making there is no 
substitute lor specialized skill and 
experience. . 


% YEARS AHEAD—THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 
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_ Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 
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bees high quality paper 
calls for unusual skill and 
constant care— particularly when 
you are producing it at the rate 
of over 1,000 miles a day. Oxford 
has been doing this for years— 
and on a versatile line of over 


100 different papers. 


Despite the “know-how” of our 


veteran craftsmen—some in the - 


third generation at Oxford — 
samples from every paper run get 
constant laboratory tests to make. 


sure that each holds to Oxford’s 


high standards. 





CAN IT BE TRUE? OXFORD'S OUTPUT 

° FOR THE DAY RUNS ONLY 999.9 MILES 

INSTEAD OF ITS USUAL 1000 MILES. 
OF QUALITY PAPER. 3 














Papers are tested for flatness, curl, 
surface bond, internal structure 
and other properties. These 
laboratory tests are supplemented 
by Oxford’s progressive research, 
which constantly finds ways of 
making paper better and better. 





_ Fortunately, Oxford can maintain 


its high quality standards because 
its facilities are complete. It exer- 
cises direct control every step of 
the way from wood to finished 
paper. Think of Oxford whenever 
you need quality printing papers. * 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label 
papers are: ENAMEL-COATED — Polar Superfine, Maineflex, 
Mainefold, White Seal and Rumford Litho C1S§; 
UncoatTep — Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Duplex 
Label and Oxford Super, English Finish and Antique. 


OXFORD.PAPER COMPAN 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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AIR REDUCTION IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 





One of a series of messages showing how “The Business of Air Reduction is the Business of America” 


5 M ~ 














—e YOU SEE THE SIGN OF MODERN BUILDING . 


More and more, from now on, you'll see the bright —_ another . . . in oxyacetylene cutting of steel .. . in 





flash of the welder’s arc and know that modern _flame cleaning of steel . . . in welding of piping... 


intain building is in progress. For the quiet electric arc _ in hardfacing construction equipment . . . and 

cause has been established as the new way to join struc- | many other important applications. 

 exer- tural steel members—saving time, steel and space. Throughout America and throughout all in- 

tep of # Air Reduction, supplying both equipment and dustry Air Reduction serves—supplying its prod- 

nished “know-how,” has been in the forefront of this ucts and the fruits of its research for greater 

enever advance. efficiency in all fields of activity, from surgery to 

yapers. The entire construction industry benefits by Air shipbuilding . . . from railroading to chemical 
Reduction processes and products in one form or _ research, 

pel 2 

s. | 7 . 

: Air REDUCTION 





GD 


N Y @ Operating subsidiaries: AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY ° MAGHOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. - NATIONAL CARBIDE CORPORATION + PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 
THE OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - WILSON WELDER & METAIS (O., INC. +  AIRCO EXPORT CORPORATION 


- 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 
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Delco batteries are sold by more 
than 37,000 Delco battery dealers, - 
Wherever you go, you will find 


Delco batteries in the right size 
and type for’ your car, 


DELCO-RE, 
MY... WHEREVER WHEELS TURN OR PROPELLERS SPIN 
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Un-American Activities] is dominated by 
John F. Rankin, red-baiting, Jew-hating, 
labor-smashing representative from Missis- 
sippi . . . Following the Hitler technique, the 
committee ‘opens its attack upon the Com- 
munists. Already leading Communists have 
been subpoenaed . 

“The country knows the war record of the 
Communists. They threw everything they 
had into winning it. They fought the ap- 
peasers and the soft-peace boys from start to 
finish.” 

At this point the editorial goes into a de- 
nunciation of MacArthur and claims that 
what the general is doing is “just the opposite 
from what we fought for.” Sing 

Further on the editorial says: “If the ‘Un- 
American’ committee is allowed to get away 
with its attack upon Communists, the flood- , 
gates will be opened to, divide labor, smash 
unions, cut wages, precipitate mass unem- 
ployment, drive to another war” 

NMwUers can take it or leave it, but those 
are the thoughts their leaders have, and those 
thoughts can be found in black and white in 
their own weekly paper. 


Menenawe MaRINE CADET 
Beverly Beach, Md. 
Se aa 
Crump Complains 
WHY WOULD YOU PUBLISH AN ARTICLE 
DESTITUFE OF THE TRUTH [NEWSWEEK, 
June 10]? you ONLY HAVE EVANS VER- 
SION YOU SAY I SPOKE OF EVANS AS A 
BUBONIC RAT AND A FROG AT THE TAX- 
PAYERS EXPENSE’ THAT IS A DELIBERATE 
FALSEHOOD WHEN YOU SAY I SENT 
SENATOR MCKELLAR TO SEE EVANS AND 
TO SAY THAT EVERYTHING WOULD BE 
ALL RIGHT IF HE FIRED THREE CERTAIN 
PEOPLE THAT IS ANOTHER FALSEHOOD 
. FURTHER WHEN YOU SPEAK OF 
SENATOR MCKELLAR—WHO WON FIRST 


“HONORS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALA- 


BAMA A SPLENDID AND HIGHLY REPU- 
TABLE LAWYER AND STATESMAN DURING 
84 YEARS HONEST INTELLIGENT AND 
CAPABLE—AS A LACKEY YOU ARE LOW- 
ERING THE DIGNITY OF YOUR MAGAZINE 


‘HE HAS NEVER BEEN THAT KIND .OF A 


MAN TO ANYONE. 


i E. H. CRUMP 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


For the Record 7 


The April 15 issue of NEWSWEEK, in a story 
concerning the activities of Paul C. Smith, 
editor and general manager of The San 
Francisco Chronicle, carried this statement: 
“ ... Smith boasted he would do to Hearst 
what Hearst did to the late Joseph Pulitzer’s 
old World in their historic New York battle.” 
Mr. Smith objected to the statement and 
sent the telegram which follows. NEWSWEEK 
regrets the delay in its 


HAVE MADE NO SUCH BOAST AS IS AT- 
TRIBUTED TO ME PAGE SIXTY-SIX YOUR 
IssvE 15 APRIL LOCAL HEARST OPERA- . 
TORS LINDNER AND. COBLENTZ ARE 

AMONG ABLEST NEWSPAPER MANAGERS 
IN COUNTRY THEY CAN TAKE CARE OF 
THEMSELVES MR. HEARST HIMSELF 
SEEMS TO BE DOING RIGHT WELL TOO 
I MAY DISAGREE WITH THEIR EDITORIAL 
POLICIES IN WHOLE OR IN PART BUT 
WILL HAVE NO PART OF DISRESPECT FOR 
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Wherever you want to go 
=—N. & W. luxury equip- 
ment will take you ... 
swiftly, economically. 















Fishing, golfing, hiking, riding, 
swimming ... whatever sport 
you choose, N. & W. luxury pas- 
senger trains take you to the spot. 


RAILWAY 
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So you're going to the seashore. The 
mountains. Or somewhere in-between. 


You're ‘taking a vacation” ... to play... 
to have fun... or just to rest and relax. 
Vacation time is precious... start yours 


with an exciting trip. Travel in air con- 
ditioned comfort and complete safety ... 
enjoy unexcelled scenic beauty along the ° 


way ... rest, dine, relax in attractive roomy 
coaches, dining cars, sleeping cars, and 
tavern-lounge cars . .. arrive refreshed, 


ready to enjoy the rest of your vacation to 
the fullest. 

. . . By all means “take a vacation” ,. . 
you've earned it, now enjoy it. Start it with 
an exciting, restful trip over the N. & W. Ask 
your local ticket agent for N. & W. schedules . 
and rates. 











“YES...IT'S A 
NICE CLEAN 
THEATRE!” 


The public appreciates healthfully clean surroundings. 


Most institutions such as theatres, restaurants and 
hotels render an important public health service by 
providing clean sanitary washrooms for the conve- 
nience and protection of their patrons. Thus, through 
their far-sighted efforts, your family’s welfare is given 


added safeguards. 


Through West Washroom Service, thousands of 
the country’s leading theatres, hotels, restaurants and 
other public institutions maintain healthfully clean 
washroom conditions. 


WE ST” Lempany 


WEST STREET 
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THEIR CAPACITIES AS PUBLISHERS THIS 
IS A-DYNAMIC FIELD WITH PLENTY OF 
FIELD FOR DYNAMIC NEWSPAPERS. 


PAUL C. SMITH 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


. Our Four-Footed Brethren 


Relative to “Bikini Guinea Pigs,” I heartily 
endorse the sentiments in Mr. Biagi’s letter 
in the June 10 issue of NEWSWEEK. 

Such an experiment is as futile and cruel 
as vivisection and, until we stamp out such 
cruelties, how can we hope for “Peace on 
Earth”? 

Mrs. H. B..TREvoR 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


@ I wonder if Mr. Biagi has ever considered 
the fact that every year, thousands of poor, 
innocent, four-footed animals are murdered 
in our nation’s packing houses. Is it reason- 
able ‘to assume that, if given voice, they too 
might prefer living to a ripe old age in green 
pastures? Or doesn’ t Mr. Biagi eat steak 
either? 

Don T. HAWLEY . 

Sioux Falls, S. D. . 
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Bought and Paid For 

I am sure surprised to learn that your cute 
little Ginger Rogérs, playing in the “Heart- 
beat,” is taking everything—even the name of 
the heroine, Arlette, from one of Danielle 
Darrieux’s first big achievements, “Battement 
de Coeur.” I still wonder mightily why you 
Americans are unable to find some subjects of 
your own, always taking them from others. 


JEAN NEVEUXx 

Professeur Agrégé 
Lycée Gautier : 
Algiers, Algeria 


Fifty thousand dollars were paid for the 
story rights to “Battement de Coeur,” which 
was adapted from the French by Morrie 
Ryskind. 
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MORE STORAGE SPACE 


The extra trunk space of a coupe is com- 
bined with the seating capacity of a sedan 
in this Mercury sedan-coupe. Holds six 
easily—with room to spare—and all the 
luggage you want to take along. 


MORE COMFORT 


Roomy and restful! Doors are extra wide; 
front seats swivel inward; door controls 
are set forward so children in rear seat 
can’t touch them —all examples of care- 
fully planned Mercury details. 





MORE MILEAGE 


Balanced carburetion means peak efficien- 
cy at all speeds. Moreover, your Mercury 
engine makes fewer revolutions per min- 
ute while supplying its famous pickup and 
power; less fuel, less wear. 


CUL) OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 


Mercury beauty. More graceful, more 


luxurious, livelier... 


ing in every way—with more improve- 


WITH 


It’s more car for the money—this new 


lots more satisfy- 





ments than would ordinarily be included 


in yearly models! New two-tone interi- 


ors in a choice of colors. New riding 


smoothness, new flexibility, peppier 


performance. You'll agree, you get more 


of everything with Mercury! 
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MERCURY— DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





TUNE IN...The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 p.m., E.D.S.T. 
The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ALC, Sundays. 8-9 p.m., E.D.S.T. 





A “Caterpillar” Diesel DW10 Tractor 


equipped with a LaPlant-Choate Scraper, 
moving earth on a million-yard airport 


“CATERPILLAR” DIESELS THAT 202 on Auber 


—_y | 
“Caterpillar Diese 
nerd is highway building 
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CHANCES ARE, when you think of 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., you think of 
track-type tractors. That's natural, for 
it was the tremendous traction and pull- 
ing power of the track principle that 
first built “Caterpillar” prestige. 


But the range of “Caterpillar” Diesel 
usefulness is not limited to one type of 
equipment. For more than 15 years 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Motor Graders 
have rolled on rubber. Thousands of 
them are now in use, building and 
maintaining the roads of the nation. 

“Caterpillar” has built wheel-type 
tractors since the pre-war years, and 
these machines — the famous DW10s 


— are moving earth on the long, fast 
hauls that prevail in airport construc- 
tion and so many other big projects. 
They pull the perfectly matched 
“Caterpillar” W10 Wagons and the 
new “Caterpillar” Scrapers, all travel- 
ing on giant rubber tires, 

The long experience of “Caterpillar” 
in producing both wheeled and track- 
type equipment makes available the 
widest possible range of machines for 
all phases of earthmoving. And the 
most efficient dealer organization in the 
heavy machinery field is equipped to 
service the full “Caterpillar” line. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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ON MECHANICAL RICKSHAS, ETC. 
Notwithstanding the fact that News- 
WEEK'S main office building stands at one 
of the most publicized “Crossroads of the 
World,” Broadway and 42nd Street, we 
feel the occasional longing to roam no less 
strongly than does the fellow who lives 
just off Elm Street anywhere in America. 
But we have to do our roaming vicariously 
through the messages that arrive from 
colleagues in NEWSWEEK bureaus at far 
ends of the roads that cross. 

@ Last week’s travelogue included a word 
from Bob Shaplen, Shanghai bureau chief, 
in praise of ‘the je jeep with which News- 





WEEK su spp him when he sailed. Now 
he says that in running around the large 
city of Shanghai, seeing people, carrying 
copies of NEws- 
WEEK from airfield 
to distributors, the 
jeep has been in- 
valuable. More- 
over, Shaplen says, 
it is the only jeep 
owned by a news- 
man there. Hiscable 
adds: ON STREETS TIS CONSTANT SOURCE 
COMBINED NATURAL CURIOSITY CHINESE 
AND CURIOSITY WITH MALICE AFORE- 
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THOUGHT—NAMELY HOW THEY MIGHT BE 
ABLE TO STEAL IT IN CITY WHERE ONLY 
SIN IS ‘GETTING CAUGHT. ACCORDINGLY 
JEEP HAS THREE LOCKS ON IT—IGNITION 
LOCK, WHEEL LOCK, AND HOOD LOCK. ITS 
KEPT IN NAVY MOTOR POOL AT NIGHT BE- 
HIND BROADWAY MANSIONS WHERE WE 
LIVE ON FOURTEENTH FLOOR OVERLOOK- 
ING ALL SHANGHAI. There’s that word 
“Broadway” again. 
@ Across the East China Sea front Shap- 
len, the staff of the Tokyo bureau has run 
into still another unforeseen difficulty in 
publishing our international editions. 
Tokyo has sent us the declaration by the 
employes to the management of the plant 
which prints NEwswEEk-Tokyo. Briefly, 
it states that with the acute food crisis, 
the eight-hour work day is impossible, 
and requests a seven-hour day. Getting 
food in Tokyo is not just a marketing 
chore. It is an onerous daily task. The 
employes had to have more time away 
from the plant to spend searching for 
something to eat. As a result of the re- 
quest, representatives of the employes, 
the management, and NEwswEEK sat to- 
gether in meeting. They finally worked 
out a schedule that permitted the printers 
time to seek food while the readers still 
get their NEWsSWEEKs. 
@ James O’Donnell, on the other side of 
the world, reports that he has established 
our Berlin bureau in new quarters and has 
bought FOUR LEGGED INSURANCE IN 
FORM OF BOXER 
NAMED GOETZ VON 
BERLICHINGEN BUT 
HE USUALLY OUT 
FRATERNIZING. 
PLEASE SEND FOOD 
PARCELS FOR STAFF 
USE, DOG BISCUITS 
FOR GOETZ. Along 
with the food went 
our congratulations to O’Donnell for 
breaking the news of the House of Hesse 
jewel robbery. (For more news of looting 
cases, see page 17.) 
@ Loren Carroll, Paris bureau chief, has 
been steadily reporting on the discon- 
oorting distribution his cables to us have 
etting in the French press—some- 
_ fore they appeared in NEWSWEEK 
(see page 66). We hope Carroll’s per- 
sistent protests will effectively air the 
situation and reduce future piracies. 


THE COVER: Colleen Townsend is 17 
years old, a student at Brigham Young 
University, and an excellent swimmer, 
despite the fact that she was off-balance 
when caught by a Guillumette photog- 
rapher on the beach at Balboa, Calif. The 
girl in the surf is one of the ‘millions of 
Americans who are smashing all spending 
records while enjoying their first peace- 
time vacation in five years. (See “Busi- 
ness,” page 70.) 











@ Cash savings of thousands of dollars 
a year, to say nothing of important sav- 
ings in time, earlier closing of the books 
and greatly improved records . . . were 
the results obtained by this company’s 
use of National machines. 

Early in 1943, frve National Account- 
ing Machines started on the preparation 
of all pre-payroll work, payroll writing, 
labor cost distribution, material cost 
distribution, Social Security and with- 
holding tax reports and State Unem- 
ployment Insurance reports for close to 
3,000 factory employees. They also 
handled all payroll work for about 350 
foremen and office staff as well as 100 
executives. 

So satisfactory was the work of these 
National Accounting Machines that 
eight more were ordered. These prepare 
the purchase and disbursement records, 
material scheduling and production 
control records as well as factory costs 





and special plant order costs; Tool 
scheduling is also effectively controlled 
through this equipment. 

The Warner Gear Division of Borg- 
Warner Corporation is one of many 
famous concerns reporting better re- 
sults and important savings from the 
use of National Accounting Machines. 
For every plan of industrial payroll ac- 
counting, large or small, and for all 
types of accounting in other businesses 
as well, there is an appropriate National 
Accounting Machine. Let a National 
representative examine your needs and 
make recommendations, without cost 
or obligation to you. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 
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Two types of National Accounting Machines used 
by the Warner Gear Division of Borg-Warner 
Corporation 


Making business easier for 
the American businessman 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Fearful that inflation in the U.S. will 
raise the cost of their purchases here, 
some nations seeking loans have asked for 
“escalator clauses” which would enlarge 
the amount of the loan as prices go up. 
They are being turned down . . . A lively 
fight is on at the top level in PAC over 
Sidney Hillman’s continued support of 
President Truman . . . The telegraphic 
enthusiasm of Senator Langer of North 
Dakota was one of the reasons the Senate 
Appropriations Committee put a limit on 
the number of wires that could be sent 
at government expense . . . The Navy is 
working on plans for a new cargo sub- 
marine, but construction of a prototype 
will be delayed until results of the atom- 
bomb tests have been assayed . . . Acting 
Commissioner A. F. Hinrichs is weary of 
the bitter political fight over the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and plans to quit in midsummer. 


Thousand Miles an Hour 


After considerable searching, the Army 
has decided on an unnamed civilian test 
pilot to make the hazardous first trial 
flight of the sensational XS-1 supersonic 
rocket plane, which some engineers be- 
lieve capable of a speed of 1,000 m.p.h. 
He will be paid $50,000 for the job. The 
pilot’s personal equipment, details of 
which are military secrets, will give him 
the appearance of a comic-strip rocket 
pilot and provide protection against the 
physical strains of supersonic flight. A 
major hazard cannot be obviated, how- 
ever—the possibility of a sudden drop 
from supersonic speed, which might 
prove fatal. 


Political Notes 


Now that Rep. John J. Sparkman has 
decided to run for the Senate seat of the 
late Sen. John Bankhead in Alabama, 
_ another candidate for future House Dem- 
ocratic leader is eliminated. As whip, 
Sparkman has done such a good job that 
" he was definitely in line for the leadership 
eventually . . . Rep. Howard W. Smith, 
co-author of the Smith-Connally Act, is 
believed to have the early edge in the 
Virginia political scramble to fill the seat 


of the late Sen. Carter Glass . . . Con- 


gressmen close to Senator McKellar of 


Tennessee fear that his recent serious 
illness will prevent him from making an 
active race, or any campaign at all, for 
reelection . . . Friends of Rep. Clare 
Boothe Luce of Connecticut are working 
feverishly for her nomination as Republi- 
can candidate for senator in the forth- 
coming party convention, although she 
continues to stand on her announcement 
that she will not run for office. 


Connally’s Absences 


The reason Secretary Byrnes issued a 
statement urging Sen. Tom Connally to 
return to Paris with him was to quell 
discontent in Texas over Connally’s ab- 
sences. While the veteran Senate Foreign 
Relations chairman has no opposition in 
this year’s primaries,. his friends fear that 


‘these rumblings may mount into future 


political trouble. Hence Byrnes’s effort to 
get the people of Texas to understand 
Connally’s mission and forgo demands 
that he place constituents’ business before 
the nation’s, 


} 





More Looting Cases 


Disclosure of the theft of the 
Hesse crown jewels from Kronberg 
Castle may force the Army to re- 
open investigations of other cases 
that had been quietly closed. These 
include the looting of Fortress 
Ehrenbreitstein in April 1945. The 
Nazis had stored there many of the 
valuables stolen from Western Eu- 
rope. Some of the loot from the 
ransacked vaults of the fortress, in- 
cluding royal archives of the House 
of Orange, has been recovered, but 
valuable works of early Cologne 
and Dutch masters have not been 
found. One officer questioned in the 
case is dead; another has been dis- 
charged. A second case involved 
looting of castle Buedingen, less 
than 50 miles from Kronberg Cas- 
tle. Still missing are seven pictures, 
including a Rubens valued at 
$100,000. 











Trivia / 

When Treasury Under Secretary Max 
Gardner sold his rayon weaving mill at 
Shelby, N.C., this month, he incurred a 
capital-gains tax that would pay his $10,- 
000 annual government salary for the next 
70 years. He jokingly asked Vinson to 
chalk it up to his personal credit . . . 
Capt. Edwin O. Wagner, Navy research 


officer, reveals that during the war a high 
explosive was mixed with flour and smug- 


gled to Chinese saboteurs behind the Jap 


lines. The handy mixture was called 
“Aunt Jemima” . . . Mrs. Henrietta Nes- 
bitt, who was brought to the White 
House as housekeeper by the Roosevelts, 
is resigning . . . Now that he is a summer 
bachelor, President Truman will be mak- 
ing more impromptu excursions, such as 
his unannounced visit to the National 
Theater last week to see the Olsen and 
Johnson show . . . “Vetleggers” has been 
coined by the War Assets Administration 
to describe veterans who use their sur- 
plus-property certificates illegally to pur- 
chase property for resale. 





Trends Abroad 


Chances for success in drafting an 
Italian settlement may become apparent 
very soon at the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference in Paris. Watch reports of nego- 
tiations on the two key issues, Trieste 
and reparations. If these questions can 
be settled, most others probably can be 
cleared . . . While Argentina. was deep 


in diplomatic negotiations with Russia, — 


Pope: Pius XII sent President Perén, a 
signed photograph: “To Colonel Don 
Juan Domingo Perdén, President of the 
Argentine Republic, and to his wife, we 
send together with our paternal wishes, 
our apostolic benediction” . . . Meantime, 
the Franco Spanish Government, which 
had been heaping praise on Perdén, is 
quiet about the recent Argentine-Russian 
deal . . . Although the Cabinet will at- 
tempt to stave it off as long as possible, 
bread rationing in Britain is likely to be 
instituted next month . . . The American 
Military Government is aeeneine for 
the return of more exiled German labor 
leaders from Switzerland and Sweden to 
the U.S. zone to strengthen the labor- 
union movement. 


Palestine Problem 


Bevin’s double-talk on Palestine im- 
migration was intended to soften the 
Zionists into accepting cancellation of the 
plan to admit 100,000 Jews to the Holy 
Land. Ibn Saud has warned that the 
Arabs will fight the movement to the end; 
Palestine Jews are equally militant and 
heavily armed. Transcending the civil-war 
prospect in Bevin’s mind is the danger 
to the Suez Canal, an empire ribbon the 
Arabs aie try to cut. Some of Truman’s 
closest advisers sympathize with Bevin 
and wish that Congress would supplant 
pious endorsements of Jewish immigra- 
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tion to Palestine by action admitting 
some Jews here. The U. S. will provide 
ships and money for the Palestine im- 
migration but will provide no troops to 
quell disorders or alter its own immigra- 
tion laws, 


Soviet Sea Power 


Watch the Big Four conference in 
Paris for signs that the Russians are 
thinking more and more pointedly about 
sea power. Russia was emphatic in its 
desire for units of the Italian fleet—or 
their equivalents—after the war and is 
claiming more ships now, although Mos- 
cow objects to counting them as repara- 
tions. The Soviet interest in controllin 
Trieste through its ally, Tito, is believed 
in Washington to be based partly on the 
shipbuilding facilities and skilled labor 
there. Moscow also is agitating for at 
least a fueling station in the Mediter- 
ranean. It already has Dairen in the Far 
East. Moreover the Russians have shown 
keen interest in the disposal of the Japa- 
nese fleet, merchant marine, and even 
Jap fishing vessels. _ 


Jranian Reforms 


Iran’s political adjustments have taken 
the headlines, but Premier Ghavam’s eco- 
nomic reforms are attracting greater at- 
tention in the backward Middle East. 
Among them: (1) division among tenants 


of the public domains, comprising 20% ° 


of all arable land; (2) sharp reductions 
of the owners’ shares of crops from pri- 
vate lands, including those of the Shah; 
(3) measures for government operation 
of factories closed by strikes; (4) threats 
of jail or exile for obstructionists, and 
(5) abolition of the government opium 
monopoly and outlawry of the drug (ad- 
diction in some areas is 60%). Russian 
influence, however, keeps Ghavam cool 
to the U. S. Embassy’s proposal that he 
seek aid of the UN’s Economic and Social 
Council in furthering the reforms. 


Soviet-U. S. Air Rivalry 


Despite Russian opposition, a U. S. 
airline has gained a foothold in Iran. 
TWA has a 10% interest in the newly 
formed Iranian State Airways, the limit 
allowed foreign capital under Iran’s law. 
The concern has acquired three C-47 
planes, one of which will feed traffic to 
TWA’s main line at Darram. The Rus- 
sians, who operate their own line in Iran, 
are fighting back, however. A half hour 
before ISA's initial flight on the Teheran- 
Meshed route, a Russian plane landed at 
Teheran airport. A crew member called 
“all aboard” and seven of the ISA’s eight 
passengers were misled into a ride to 


Meshed, free of charge. 


Foreign Notes 


Latest GI definition in Germany for 
the initial or wolfing phase of fraterniza- 
tion: “Strasse-strafing” . . . A sign erected 
by Germans in Munich as a barbed 
parody of the tendency of GI's to dec- 








orate Germany with welcome signs reads: 
“Welcome to Munich—you are now enter- 
ing the 89th ration period!” . . . Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, the Mexican labor 
leader, told.intimates in Moscow that he 
expects an American to be elected to the 
chairmanship of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions in succession to Sir Walter 
Citrine of Britain. The CIO says that 
neither Philip Murray nor Sidney Hill- 
man is likely to accept the honor. 





Strike Talk 


Tusiders are discounting United Auto- 
mobile Workers talk of a new wage drive 


. in the near future. They point out that 


with liquid assets of less than $500,000 
the UAW treasury could hardly support 
another wave of strikes. The Interna- 
tional has been operating at a deficit 
since V-J Day and won't get in the black 
until July. Union members likewise have 
been weakened financially by strikes and 
frequent layoffs. 


Free Cotton Market 


Officials familiar with the world cotton 
situation have told members of Congress 
they believe a free cotton market would 
result in higher prices to the grower for 
better grades, although the price of lower 
grades probably would drop. They reason 
that the war has created such a scarcity of 
cotton goods that demand for the raw ma- 


‘terial will be brisk for “several years.” 


They note, however, that there is con- 
siderable room for expansion in cotton- 
goods production facilities over the world. 
During the war Japan scrapped a high 
percentage of its spindles; manpower in 
many places is short, and even in the 
U.S. textile machinery is in bad repair. 


Business Footnotes 


The Internal Revenue Bureau is ready- 
ing a tax-evasion case against another 
East Coast restaurant chain . .. A sharp 
upswing in production of essential build- 
ing materials is developing, government 
and industry reports show. April ship- 
ments of cement were 95% higher than a 
year ago, and production of 12,650,000 
barrels was 79% higher. Other items, such 
as plywood, asphalt, tile, and tar roofing 
and siding materials show increases . . . 
Look for a new order restricting produc- 
tion of family all-purpose flour to 85% of 
the 1945 monthly average. Under pres- 
ent regulations mills may produce any 
type flour, within the extraction limita- 
tion, and some have been concentrating 
on family style to the exclusion of 
required by bakers because of the higher 


price level. 





Movie Lines 


When Orson Welles completes the run 
of his Broadway musical, “Around the 
World,” he will return to to 
direct and star in Columbia's “If I Die 
Before I Wake” . . . Producer Sam Gold- 
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wyn is frantically searching for a new 
title for his next Danny Kaye film based 
on James Thurber’s “The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty.” He’s afraid this title might 
indicate a mystery story to most movie- 
goers . . . Hollywood insiders look for an 
important announcement soon regarding 
the much discussed production of “The 
Robe,” now owned by Producer Frank 
Ross. It’s expected that Ross, who has had 
casting difficulty, will sell his interest to 
David O. Selznick, who has enough top- 
ranking stars under contract to cast the 
story entirely within his organization . . . 
Producer William Goetz will bring Mil- 
ton Caniff's comic-strip and radio success, 
“Terry and thie Pirates,” to the screen 
... Gene Autry’s next picture, the first of 
four this year for Republic, will be “Sioux 
City Sue” . . . Paul Henreid plans to pro- 
duce and star in Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt.” 


Copyright Piracy 

There’s relief in sight for U. S. publish- 
ers who suffer Latin American headaches. 
The draft of a 21-nation Pan American 
copyright agreement is now completed 
and soon will be on its way to the various 
capitals for ratification. The ment 
will curb literary and musical piracy, 
mostly of U. S. works, which grew to 
big-business proportions in Latin America 
during the war. 


Book Notes 
Bennett Cerf, who is bringing out 
Gertrude Stein’s latest book, “Brewsie 
and Willie,” will publish her collected 
writings in the fall. There'll be an intro- 
duction by Carl Van Vechten . . . Ralph 
Martin, formerly of Yank magazine, has 
written a story of the life of Ben Kuroki, 
the Japanese-American war hero. Title: 
“Boy From Nebraska” . . . Pierre van 
Paassen’s newest book, “Earth Could Be 
Fair,” will be the August selection of the 
Book Find Club . . . Temple Fielding, 
husband of literary agent Nancy Parker 
and wartime member of the OSS, is in 
Europe assembling material for an up-to- 
date travel book, “Air Guide to Europe,” 
to be published next year by Farrar, 
Straus . . . H. Allen Smith, author of 
“Low Man on a Totem Pole,” has com- 
pov proofs on his first novel, “Rhu- 
,” to be published soon. It concerns 
a cat that inherits a million dollars and a 
baseball team. 


Miscellany 

Cartoonist Al Capp, creator of the 
comic strip “Li'l Abner,” is getting special 
attention during his visit to Britain. The 
courtesy is at ‘ 


Hart, has taken up an — on the play 
based on Jo Sinclair’s “Wasteland,” this 
spring’s Harper prize novel . . . David 
Brown of Li magazine and actress 


Lillian Gish, who has never been married, 
are collaborating on an article on mar- 
riage for The Reader’s Digest. 
























] Like homing pigeons* the travelers come 

e Straight to the Statler for food and rest. 
As they circle to land you can hear them hum, 
“At Statler you really are a guest.” 


*You can also reach Statler by plane, bus, train, boat, automobile, or rf 












































2 They reach their rooms, when they’ve shed their wings, 
e And, just to try it, they bounce on the bed. 

Wheee!—a mattress with over 500 springs* 

Means a good night’s sleep is just ahead. 


*Let's be accurate. 537 coil springs make every Statler mattress super-comfortable! 














They sing in their bath (it shows they love it), 
ie Praising Statler with tuneful howls... 

The steaming hot water, there’s plenty of it... 

The lathery soap . . . the piles of towels . . .* 


*And the sterilized drinking glasses, and the ice water that's always on tap. 
































At dinner they find their favorite dishes, 

4, From Boston beans to a smooth Welsh rarebit*— 
Delightful, delectable, and delicious— 
For excellent meals are a Statler habit. 


*Plenty of really fresh vegetables and tasty desserts on Statler's menu, tool 
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HOTEL STATLER | 

















5. When the brief-case brigade starts out next day, 
e Not a one need become a “‘taxi-battler,” 

The business district’s not far away*— 

Is it any wonder they all stay Statler? 


*Statler Hotels are conveniently close to shopping and theatrical districts, as well. 





STATLER 
HOTELS | // 


HOTELS STATLER IN 


BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
OsTROm $3.00 ST.LOUIS $300 WASHINGTON $4.50 
; STATLER-OPERATED 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WLUAM PENN $3.85 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
: Rates Begin af Prices Shown 
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Primary election results, as read in Congress, indicate trends 
(1) toward isolationism, (2) away from government control of 
industry, and (3) toward hostility to organized labor. 


Republicans expect to benefit from all these changes in political 
climate both in this fall’s Congressional elections and in the 
1948 Presidential election. Some Democrats privately concede 
that Republican confidence seems justified. 


GOP control of the House next year is believed more than 
possible by leaders on both sides. Districts where the vote was 
close enough two years ago for Roosevelt’s wartime influence 
to be decisive are numerous enough to give the Republicans a 
good chance even if the political swing is less violent than now 


indicated. 


Truman’s defeat is taken for granted by many of the congress- 
men who talk politics knowingly in the cloakrooms of the House 
and Senate. 


Another effort to save price control is being made by the 
House-Senate conference committee considering the different 
OPA extension bills passed by the two branches. A manic of 
the conferees are sympathetic to the OPA, but their sympathies 
are subject to check by the full membership, which can accept 
or reject their recommendations. 


Continued rent and food price regulation is favored by the 
conferees. They are reconciled to the lapse of most other OPA 
_authority when the present law expires June 30. 


Truman might sign a rent-food bill of this kind rather than go 


‘“. through with his tentative veto plan. Some of his political ad- 


visers are telling him that something would be better than 
nothing and that a last-minute extension of the present law 
after a veto would be hard to get. 


Credit and monetary controls will be tightened by the Treas- 
ury and Federal Reserve Board in an effort to cushion the 
effects of the OPA’s death or curtailment. 


Drastic revision of the veterans’ housing program will be neces- 
sary if prices go as high as expected by building experts. 
Wyatt’s advisers believe the $10,000 ceiling on home prices 
will have to be raised. 


Congress may streamline itself before it adjourns. House 
leaders, although opposed to most features of the legislation, 
have promised to give the La Follette-Monroney bill, already 
passed by the Senate, a chance for floor consideration. 


Members facing stiff opposition in their reelection campaigns 
are chary about the provision raising Congressional salaries 
from $10,000 to $15,000 a year, but most of them probably 
will risk the political consequences. 


Merger of the Military and Naval Affairs Committees, although 
approved by the Senate, probably will be rejected by the house. 
Such a merger would be important as a step toward unification 
of the Army and Navy themselves. 


The Paris conference will be brief if Byrnes has his way. When 
he left Washington he told friends he expected to be back in 


three weeks with an agreement or a disagreement. He wants 
no long wrangling contest with the Russians. 


Peacemaking by the United Nations Assembly in case of an- 
other failure in Paris is still Byrmes’s plan. Connally’s advocacy 
of separate treaties didn’t mean that he disapproved of Bymnes’s 
first alternative. He was only calling attention to another course _ 
open to the U.S. 


Anglo-American accord will persist whatever else happens at 
Paris. Relations between the British and American Govern- 
ments have never been closer since the shooting stopped. 


Foreign loans will be harder to get through Congress hereafter. 
The clear-cut isolationist victory in Nebraska will stiffen the 
opposition. The British loan got decisive bipartisan support 
just in time to avoid the political backwash from this primary. 


Even the $500,000,000 loan to China, tentatively approved by 
the Export-Import Bank from funds already available, may be 
held up. Some Administration authorities, taking stock of 
Congress’s attitude and’ of continued disunity in China, are 
cooling toward this credit. 


Additional lending authority for the Export-Import Bank will 
be requested of Congress nevertheless. Officials feel that they 
must ask for another $1,250,000,000 as a matter of good faith 
to Russia and other nations with which they have agreed to 
negotiate for extension of credits. 


Appropriations for a Russian loan haven’t a chance in Congress, 
however, unless its present temper changes. 


The Veterans Administration is establishing mental hygiene 
clinics throughout the country to deal with mental disorders 
among veterans. It has fourteen and plans to set up 100. Sixty- 
two per cent of patients in VA hospitals are psychoneurotics. 


Men's clothing styles are due for change. Maximum average 
price regulations affecting the clothing industry will be dropped 
on June 30, regardless of what happens to.OPA legislation. 
This will give men’s tailors their first chance since the war 
to let their fancies wander. 


Warships under construction on V-J Day probably will be 
completed but not as originally planned. Changes in design 
are likely. Some of them may become floating gun platforms 
for guided missiles. 


Argentina will be admitted to the hemisphere defense system 
and sold U.S. arms if it (1) purges Nazi elements and (2) 
quits trying to organize its neighbors into a defense bloc. 
Perén’s deal with Russia hasn’t shut his country out of the 
American club, but neither has it reduced the admission charge. 


Argentina’s status in the American system will be defined at the 
ve 7? panes conference, which probably will be held in the 
ate 


Agreement between Eisenhower and Braden on U. S. handling 
of Argentina has been worked out. Army officers who favor 
the soft-glove approach will be curbed to harmonize War and 
State Department policies. 
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LIGHT DUTY... Zee 


Yes, International Light-Duty Trucks are 
all-truck. They are designed as trucks, engi- 
neered and built as trucks. They’re powered 
by the famous International Green Diamond 
engine. They make #0 compromise with pas- 
senger car construction. 

A complete line permits International to 
recommend the best light-duty truck for any 
job—best for efficiency, lowest operating cost, 
longest life. 

The name, International, is a warranty 
of truck quality. That name represents more 
than 40 years of truck engineering and 
manufacturing experience. 

And here’s an unusual record: For the last 
15 years more heavy-duty International 

GJ 


Trucks have served America’s commercial 
truck transport than any other make. 

And here’s an unusual service feature— 
all-truck service supplied by the nation’s 
largest company-owned truck service organ- 
ization, International Branches, and by In- 
ternational Dealers. 

For all-truck performance—International ! 
For all-truck service—International ! See your 
nearby Dealer or Branch. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in “Harvest of Stars” Sunday, 2 p.m. 
Eastern Daylight Time, NBC Network 


Other laternational Harvester Products: 


Dump Truck 















Pickup 





Panel Body 





Panel Stake 





School Bus 
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Shortest, Fastest...SEATTLE-NEW YORK IN 12’: HOURS! 


issiads at 4 miles a minute, with 

limited stops, Northwest’s newest sky 

giants whisk you across the continent in 
one-third less time! 





To give you more spacious comfort, 
seating is limited to 44, although the big 
cabins could easily hold 50 to 60. 


Now more passengers can enjoy the 
low-cost luxury of Northwest air travel. 
Make your reservations early! 
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THE BOMB: The U. S. Will Yield Its Secret—If 


The United States last week made a 
declaration of international policy—un- 
matched since Woodrow Wilson’s League 
of Nations covenant—as a sincere gesture 
toward elimination of the causes of war. 
It offered to surrender to the world the 
greatest military weapon of all time—the 
atom bomb. 

To announce the far-reaching decision, 
Washington chose for its forum the 
United Nations in New York; for its 
spokesman, the man who had drafted the 
final declaration—Bernard M. Baruch, 
American member of the new United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission. 

Last Friday, June 14, sitting erect and 
vigorous behind microphones of the semi- 
circular UN council board, the 75-year- 
old adviser to Presidents since Wilson’s 
days belied his self-description as a man 
arrived at “the late afternoon of my life.” 
Clearly and without falter, Baruch de- 
livered his long address offering the offi- 
cial American solution for the atom bomb. 

Months in the making, his report had 
been forecast as largely a duplicate of the 
State Department's Acheson-Lilienthal 
atomic-energy recommendations in April. 
In many respects it was, but no one 
had accurately guessed at its breath- 
taking extent? 

Eloquently yet simply presented, Ba- 
tuch’s fourteen-point proposal boiled 
down to this: an international atomic- 
development authority, created by trea- 
ties among the United Nations, which 
would rule the entire field of atomic 
energy by (1) controlling the world’s 
supply of uranium and thorium, atomic 
energy’s raw materials, (2) operating or 
controlling by license all plants produc- 
ing fissionable materials in dangerous 
amounts and the products themselves, 
(3) exclusively conducting research in 
atomic explosives, and (4) promoting 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

To exercise such power, the IADA 
would have to have (1) the right of in- 
spection—and therefore free access—in all 
atomic-energy-producing countries, (2) 
the right to change from time to time its 
interpretation of what constituted dan- 
gerous and nondangerous production, and 
(3) the right to compel punishment of 
violators. 

To provide such punishment the IADA 
would have to operate free of the veto 
power now enjoyed by the Big Five 


°F, : 5 ° 5 a 
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members of the UN Security Council: 
“There must be no veto to protect those 
who violate their solemn agreements not 
to develop or use atomic energy for 
destructive purposes.” 

In exchange for such an IADA, but- 
tressed by treaties, equipped with power, 
and unhampered by national veto power, 
Baruch offered an electrifying American 
bargain: As the IADA gradually as- 
sumed world control, the United States 
would dispose of its atom bombs and 
step by step reveal its production secrets 
to the world. 

But Can It Work? Politely noting 
that plans of other UN member nations 
were still to be heard, Baruch nonethe- 
less made plain his belief that the 
American proposal held the essence of 
a bomb-free world. The choice, he de- 
clared, was “between the quick and the 
dead . . . world peace or world destruc- 
tion . . . The peoples hate war... 
They are not afraid 


ficance - 








of an international- 
ism that protects; 
they are unwilling to 
be fobbed off by 
mouthings about 
narrow sovereignty, 
which is today’s 
phrase for yester- 
day’s isolation.” 
Immediate reac- 
tion showed wide- 
spread approval of 
Baruch’s idealism 
but caution as to 
how his principles 
would work out in 
fact. Many Ameri- 
cans felt disquieted 
about revealing the 
bomb secret. “It is 
not easy,” The New 
York Times com- 
mented, “to imagine 
the new IADA, even 
though we are repre- 
sented on it, going 
to Oak Ridge or 
Hanford, taking pos- 
session, hiring, firing 
. . . It is even more 
difficult to imagine 
such things happen- 
ing in the heart of 
Stalin’s Russia. But 
it is easier and pleas- 
anter to imagine 
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them than to imagine an atomic war.” 

That Russia and its supporters would 
also find it hard to imagine appeared 
similarly plain. The Communist New 
York Daily Worker saw in Baruch’s pro- 
posed abolition of the veto a “tricky” 
means of “ganging up on the Soviet 
Union.” From Russia’s Security Council 
delegate came a restrained comment. 
Andrei A. Gromyko, who had seemed 
bored as he listened to Baruch’s speech, 
found matters going smoothly—“so far.” 
Significance-—— 

The Baruch proposals are practical 
only if acceptable to the Russians, who 
by past behavior have not shown an in- 
clination to meet such conditions as 
international inspection and abolition of 
the veto. If the Soviets already possess 
the secret of the bomb, they are not 
likely to agree to the plan; if they do not 
own it, they are still not likely to agree 
unless there is a complete about-face in 
an attitude which now curbs the move- 
ments of even the Americai and British 
ambassadors to Moscow unlegs they have 
escort or special permission. 

Whatever its eventual fate, however, 
the Baruch plan will have served one 





International 


Baruch lays U.S. atomic secrets on the trading block for peace 
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‘Court Test: Unionist Harvard Freund ‘heaves a 192-pound half-barrel of beer 
to the top of a 6-foot stand outside a New York courthouse in a test of a@ 
brewery workers’ union qualifications. The judge ordered demonstrations in an 
action demanding modification of the rule by a rejected union applicant. Five 
union members volunteered to prove how easy it was, but three failed their 
own test. The judge ruled that the test might be difficult but it was legal. 





purpose. Bringing the Western Powers 
one step nearer a showdown with Russia, 
it provides a clear choice between effec- 
tive atomic disarmament or an atomic- 
weapons race. If a means of avoiding 
war is not reached, the Baruch report 
spreads on the records of time the proof 
that the United States offered to 


revent 
war by making an unprecedented sacri- 
fice of its sovereignty. 
PRESIDENT: Chore Week 


The time for talk was past. President 
Truman has heeded Budget Director 
Harold D. Smith, Labor Secretary Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach, RFC Director George 
E. Allen, and Democratic National Chair- 
man Robert E. Hannegan. He had re- 
jected the advice of his new Treasury 
Secretary, John W. Snyder. He had ve- 
toed the Case bill, arguing: “[It] strikes 
at symptoms and ignores underlying 
causes ... Not a single one of the recent 
major strikes would have been affected 
by this bill had it been law.” 

Once the President’s 6,000 words were 
read to the House of Representatives, 
last Tuesday, June 11, further debate was 


futile. The cheering of Northern Demo- 
crats, the booing of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats, was proof that every 
mind was made up. The clerk began the 
lengthy roll call. Half an hour later Vito 
Marcantonio, New York American Labor- 
ite and self-appointed button-holer of the 
Case bill’s foes, ked over the clerk’s 
shoulder and walked away smiling. The 
veto had been upheld. Mr. Truman had 
at last won a victory in Congress, if by 
the skin of his teeth—135 to sustain the 
veto, 255 to override. A swing of only 
five votes would have produced the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority to have over- 
ridden. 

Whether this close shave was the cause 
or not, the President spent a restless week 
chafing at his White House desk. Not 
even the settlement of the maritime trou- 
ble, last major labor dispute facing the 
nation, provided much of a tonic. There 
were too many chores to do: (1). arbi- 
trating the ey merger (see page 
28); " —t) "3) sees 

acas (see page ; empowering 
the State, Treasury, and War Secretaries 
to study how to admit 100,000 homeless 
European Jews to Palestine (see pa 
45), and (4) appointing John R. Stee 
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man to succeed Snyder as Reconversion 
Director, thereby reversing his plan to 
let the job _ 

Escape Valves: At every opportuni 
the President ducked out of fhe White 
House: to the National Airport to chat 
with his spinster sister Mary; to the air- 
port again to wish Secretary of State 


_ James F. Byrnes “good luck” as he left 


for Paris (see page 38); to Union Station 
to console Mrs. John H. Bankhead on her 
husband’s funeral train; to the Statler 
Hotel for a reunion of the Hardrock Club 
of newsmen who covered his 1944 cam- 
paign and Potsdam trip; to the White 
House south lawn to award the Medal of 
Honor to five Leyte, Iwo Jima, and Oki- 
nawa heroes. This last task, Mr. Truman 
admitted, was “really a pleasure to the 
President. He doesn’t have very many 
others.” 

With Wednesday night, however, came 
real relaxation at last. Joining an all-stag 
party, Mr. Truman slipped off to the Na- 
tional Theater for Olsen and Johnson’s 
zany “Laffing Room Only.” Even the 
Secret Service agents cooperated. They 
relaxed a wartime rule prohibiting the 
firing: of pistols and shotguns (essential 


. Olsen and Johnson props) on the stage 


while the President was in the audience. 
A blonde entered. “Hey, babe,” shouted 
Chic Johnson, “Have you got anything 
on tonight?” She retorted: “Yes, an 

they're going to stay on.” The President 

i and wagged his head. 

After the curtain dropped, Olsen and 
Johnson introduced their guest to the 
audience. Mr. Truman waved. The crowd 
stood out of respect. “May you live as 
long as you want to,” said Ole Olsen. 
Added Johnson: “And may you laugh as 
long _as you live.” 


Po 


STRIKES: Shipping Out 

Big Joe Curran was troubled by a se- 
cret fear. Every day, every hour that 
brought him closer to the strike deadline 
whipped up his uneasiness. In his bluff, 
tough way tlie hulking, 40-year-old left- 
wing president of the CIO National Mar- 
itime Union (membership: 74,000) 
broke his mind to a reporter. He was con- 
fident: of the outcome, but he sts 
to God he wouldn't be summ to 
“the execution chamber.” 

In Curran’s blue-fire language that 
meant the White House and the risk of 
Presidential wrath. “Look what happened 
to them railroaders,” he said. He might 
have spared himself the worry. Not by 
word or sign did President Truman last 
week show any inclination to interfere 
in the noisy dispute going on in the Labor 
Department’s marble-and-gilt auditori- 
um between Curran’s militant. Commu- 
nist-dominated Committee for Maritime 
Unity and the nation’s ship operators. 
The President had his own plans: Should 
the strike really come the Navy and Coast 
Guard would try to man the shi 

But even this plan and the of 


President Truman’s anger were not like- 
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ly to deter Curran and his CMU co-chair- 
man, Harry Bridges, head of the Pacific 
Coast International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (membership: 
16,000). Unless the operators agreed to 
more pay and shorter ‘ion. the CMU* 
would tie up every sea, lake, and river 
port in the country. New York would see 
the longest picket line in the world. Ex- 
ports, excepting relief shipments, would 
cease; so would imports. Two men, Cur- 
ran, a long-time fellow-traveler, and 
Bridges, a life-long Marxist, would have 
the nation’s maritime trade tied in a 
thousand knots. ? 

Thus the lines were drawn on Mon- 
day, June 10, as Washington negotia- 
tions, begun May 29 (individual unions 
and operators had negotiated for six 
months privately), entered the final 
week. For five days the nation, already 
sick of strikes, awaited the outcome. 

Five minutes before the midnight 
deadline last Friday, June 14, the break 
came: Big Joe Curran won his victory. 

Through the Nose: Original uniof 
demands had called for a reduction in 
the seagoing work week from 56-63 
hours to 40. Union leaders had modified 
this to 44. Under government persuasion, 
the operators had tried to compromise: 
a day off in port for every fourteen days 
at sea. Later the offer had been upped 
to one day off for every seven at sea. 
But the CMU balked. 

Last Wednesday, the government in- 
tervened. Capt. Granville Conway, War 
Shipping Administrator, convinced that 
the operators would not go above their 
offer of a $15-a-month straight-time in- 
crease and that the unions would not re- 
treat from their demand for $15.50 and a 
44-hour week, broke the jam. The WSA, 
which owns and operates 2,400 of the 
3,100 American ships on the seas, would 
pay unlicensed personnel $17.50 straight- 
time increase over the basic $145 a 
month for a 48-hour week at sea, 40 in 
port. Sundays at sea would be holidays 
with overtime pay of $1 an hour. For 
seamen this meant an average increase of 
$40 to $50 a month. 

For Bridges’s longshoremen, Captain 
Conway suggested that the May 15 rec- 
ommendations of a Presidential fact-find- 
ing board for a 22 cent-an-hour increase 
over the current $1.15, be agreed to. 
This was gall to Bridges, who wanted 35 
cents. The offer of 22 cents was a cent 
less than the 700 AFL Northwest Coast 
longshoremen get and 18 cents less than 
Joe Ryan’s East Coast AFL longshore- 
men. He was willing to fight for the extra 
cent. He said so in several bitter name- 
calling meetings with Curran and other 
committee members in the Raleigh Hotel. 
Joseph P. Selly, president of the ACA, 
came out of one session with a blackened 


left eye. Curran denied there had been 





*Besides Curran’s and Bridges’s unions it includes 
five others: American Communications Association, 
Inlandboatsmen’s Ur Marine En; ” Benefi- 
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Associated Press — 


Peacemaker Murray (left) quelled a bitter fight between Curran and Bridges 


a fight. Bridges was cynical: “We're 
a committee for maritime unity,” he 
cracked. “We’ve got to have unanimity. 
It may take a chair or two but there 
must be unity.” 

So unity prevailed—at least temporar- 
ily. Philip Murray, CIO chieftain, moved 
in as peacemaker and Bridges reluctantly 
came around. On one point he was ada- 
mant: The pay increases, retroactive for 
his union back to Oct. 1, 1945, amounted 
to between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 
and he wanted the money by Oct. 31 
next. But Bridges was far from through. 
When his contract expired Oct. 1 he 
would be back for more. He said so. 

Footing the Bill: Frank J. Taylor, 
who headed the operators’ negotiating 
committee, doubted that private owner- 
ship could survive the blow. The in- 
creases, Taylor said, raised seamen’s 
wages 137 per cent over those paid in 
January 1941; messmen’s and wipers’, 
162 per cent. Using the Liberty ship as 
an example he cited these basic monthly 
wage bills: 

British, $2,735; Norwegian, $2,463.75; 
Dutch, $3,417.85; Greek, $2,150, and 
United States, $10,184. 

Private operators could only hope for 
big enough government subsidies to keep 
going. In any case the taxpayer would 
pay. How much was a moot question, but 
estimates ran unofficially as high as 
$50,000,000 a year. 

Things nevertheless were far from 
serene. The lateness of the hour at which 
the agreement was announced had made 
a work stoppage inevitable. Saturday, 
June 15, the CMU’s 200,000 men stayed 
ashore; every big port was idle until 
ratification meetings could be held. For 
Curran the walkout was a big test of 
unity and strength. 


e 


But the bigger test would come when 
Bridges’s longshoremen made their de- 
ale in the fall. With three months to 
go, the CMU planned to do two things: 
Raise a $2,000,000 strike fund and call 
international conferences of maritime | 
workers “to solidify and expand” their 
strength. Curran had no doubts it could 
be worked. 


PDP 


OPA: Controller Control 


If somebody had dropped a meat ax 
from the galleries to the Senate floor, 
the crash would probably have gone 
unnoticed in the din of denunciation. 
The senators criticized the Office of Price 
Administration for three days last week. 
The occasion had long been advertised— 
the Senate had at last reached pending 
legislation to extend the life of the con- 
troversial agency one more year. 

‘In the gallery, much in the manner of 
a man attending a wake, sat the youthful- 
looking Paul Porter, ex-chairman of the 
FCC and inheritor of Chester Bowles’s 
mantle as chief of the OPA. What he 
heard was not calculated to soothe the 
wounds of either, himself or his pred- 
ecessor. For opponents of price control 
it was a field day: 
€ Sen. Walter F. George of Georgia: 
“While I do not want to be critical of 
Mr. Bowles, I should like to make the 
statement for the record that he is the 
most inflated product and commodity 
that I know of at all . . . I absolve the 
present Administrator, the Hon. Paul 
Porter, because . . . he inherited the outfit 
and he also inherited Mr. Bowles.” 

@ Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio: “If we 
wish to leave the Price Administrator 
complete power and simply to continue 
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the existing act, that, of course, would 
be justified if we could assume that he 
would do what he ought to do. But our 
assumption is that he will not do what 
he ought to do . .. I have tried to tie 
their hands.” 

@ Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska: 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
i f. Where is the pudding? 
Where is the butter? Where are the 
shirts? Where is the meat? . . . For the 
first time in 160 years when people have 
money in their pockets, housewives are 
standing in breadlines and meatlines . . . 
Yet it is said that there is production. We 
cannot eat statistics. One cannot get a 
good | pot roast out of a bunch of propa- 


Pi Sen. Charles W. Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire: “The OPA [has] increased prices to 
a ter extent recently . . . When I re- 

Eugene Field’s poem, ‘Jest Fore 
Christmas I’m as Good as I Kin Be,’ their 
action is not very convincing.” 


@ Sen. Bourke Hickenlooper of Towa: “I |e 


should like to call attention to... a 
United Press dispatch: 


Boston, June 10—The food situation hit a 
new low here today when Mrs. F. W. 
Bowles, a cousin of the former OPA chief, 
unwittingly bought a steak in the black mar- 
ket. Told later that she had paid $1.50 above 
the OPA ceiling, Mrs. Bowles said apologet- 
ically: “Somebody ought to do something 
about this black market.” 


“In defense of OPA .. . I will say 
that they can be efficient and they can 
act with speed on occasions. Recently 
when they found it was no longer nec- 
essary to control the price of sleigh 
bells in Hawaii, they promptly decon- 
trolled them.” 

In this heated atmosphere last week 
the Senate finally passed the much- 
amended OPA bill by a vote of 58 to 11. 
In its final form it was less a price-control 
bill than, as Sen. James M. Mead of 
New York called it, “a bill to control the 
price controllers.” = 

It extended the OPA until June 30, 
ne wi sari mee on all spa 
poultry, dairy products, tobacco, and pe- 
troleum, directed decontrol of all non- 
agricultural products when supply ex- 
ceeds demand, established an 1 whi 
ent three-man board of appeals and ad- 
justments of OPA decisions, gave power 


over farm products to the Secretary of 


Agriculture, abolished the Maximum Av- 
erage Price order the purpose of which 
was to stimulate production of low-cost 


clothing, granted a 5 per cent incen- 


tive price increase to cotton textile makers 
meeting production goals, and directed 
the OPA to allow prewar profit mar- 
gins in fixing all prices from manufac- 
"Tf the House, which had originally 
ouse, Ww a 
passed the bill in equally drastic if differ- 
ent form, saw fit to accept the Senate's 


re 3 provisions, ay ag of the OPA’ 


only one hope left: that President 
Truman would veto the measure. 








PEOPLE: Man Aloft 

To the nation last week healthy little 
Coshocton, Ohio (population, 11,509), 
offered a sure cure for postwar jitters. 
ae such fretful cares as strikes, 
f shortages, and international hair- 
pullings, the town revived a_ nostalgic 
stunt of the good old prewar summertime: 
a flagpole-sitting marathon. 

‘Star of the proceedings was 37-year- 


4 old Marshall Jacobs—“Mad Marshall” to 


Coshocton and to his nearby Village of 
Conesville. For years he had longed to 
outdo Shipwreck Kelly’s record of 49 
days aloft. Coshocton well remembered 
Mad Marshall’s daredevil beginnings. 
Twenty years ago, standing in a street 
crowd there, he gave a professional hu- 
man fly half-a-building handicap, then 
— shed his » Bev started up, 
and got to the top first. Since then Mar- 
shall has traveled for charities and bond 
drives, crawling up skyscrapers and rid- 
ing bicycles on high wires, He always 
wanted to cap his career in his home 
county; the Coshocton flagpole was to 
be his epic. 

On May 30, as newsreel cameras 
whirred, Coshocton’s mayor spoke, and 
the high-school band blared, Marshall 
inched his way up the 176-foot pole— 
four 44-foot sections he himself had set 
up in the center of the race-track oval at 
the fairgrounds. Atop the pole on a nar- 
row wooden platform, Marshall took up 
his perch, planning to add. three other 
sections which would eventually raise 
him 308 feet in the air. 

For Higher, for Lower: Last week, 
with the sheduled date of his first descent 
July 4, the wiry little steeplejack was still 

anging on without beneft of ropes. 
Unruffled, he ate hearty meals hoisted 
up to him, dozed soundly in a sleep- 
ing bag; and withstood five lightning 
bolts that shook the pole during a hea 
storm, His piéce de résistance was sti 
to come: on June 30 he planned to 
have his fiancée, 21-year-old Lonnie 
Cosmar, raised up beside him while a 
minister below, reading the vows over 


Caesar's Strife 
James Caesar Petrillo finally got what - 
he wanted last week: a test case of his 


it re- 
fused to double its record-librarian staff 
(Newsweex, June 17), Petrillo had 
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flouted the Lea Act’s ban against forcing 


broadcasters to hire more help than they 
deemed necessary. Next day the pudgy 
labor leader surrendered to the court 
and posted $1,000 bond. 


John Bankhead—1872-1946 

It was not a man who. died. It was a 
tradition. Congress would not be the same 
without a Bankhead. For 60 years Ala- 
bama’s No. 1 political family had been 
represented on Capitol Hill—by the elder 
John H. Bankhead, representative and 
senator from 1887 until he died in office 
in 1920; by his younger son, Speaker Wil- 
liam B. Bankhead,* representative from 
1917 until he died in office in 1940; by his 
elder son, John H. Bankhead 2nd, senator 
from 1930 until he died in office last 
week. 

To the entire South, the stocky, stolid 
last of the ‘Bankheads was the cotton 
grower’s friend. In private life a corpora- 
tion lawyer and coal and power operator, 
as a senator John Bankhead authored the 
bulk of the New Déal’s farm legislation— 
AAA, soil conservation, subsistence home- 
steads, crop insurance, farm tenancy, and 
parity payments. It was as a cotton sena- 
tor, too, that “Parity John” died. Stricken 
on May 24 at a Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee meeting, while vigorous- 
ly pleading for removal of cotton price 
controls and denying Drew Pearson’s 
muckraking that he had traded in cotton 
futures, Bankhead was taken to suburban 
Bethesda Naval Hospital. He died June 
12, at 73, of cerebral thrombosis and 
pneumonia. ‘ 

~ To choose Bankhead’s permanent suc- 


cessor, Alabama’s governor, Chauncey M. | 


Sparks, last week called a special Demo- 
cratic primary for August. Meantime, 
for the five-month interim, the governor 
appointed George Robinson (Robin) 
Swift, director of the Alabama State 
Highway Department. 
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POLITICS: The Kiss of Stassen 


Seldom had the nation’s political lead- 
ers been more intrigued by the audacity 
of a young Presidential aspirant. If there 
was any way that 39-year-old Harold E. 
Stassen, former .Republican governor of 
Minnesota pod yr office in 1948 to join 
the Navy, could further defy political 
gravity, they could not conceive it: 

@ With the trend toward the right and 
nationalism becoming more manifest 
daily, he was preaching a GOP move 
toward left and internationalism (tradi- 
tion: su candidates don’t defy 
trends). 

€ With the GOP national convention 
more than two years away, he had de- 
cided to devote all his time to cam- 


paigning for the Republican Presidential — 


nomination .instead of running for the 
Senate (tradition: tp be real contenders, 
candidates must have scored a recent vic- 


tory with their home- 





Father of actress Tallulsh Bankhead. 


state electorate). 
@ To gain a wider 
following, he had hit 
on-the idea of organ- 
izing public forums 
throughout the na- 
tion (tradition: the 
town-meeting tech- 
nique is for novice, 
not professional of- 
fice seekers). 
€ To gain wider sup- 
port within the GOP 
national organization 
he had decided to 
back anti-organiza- 
tion, ‘liberal §candi- 
dates for - Congress 
against incumbent 
GOP members (tra- 
dition: in politics, 
you stay in your own 
backyard). £ 
Whatever the crit- 
icism of his tactics, 
Stassen could point 
to recent public polls 
placing him near or 
at the top of all the 
Republican Presiden- 
tial possibilities. Last 
month, a grinning, . 
confident Harold 
Stassen, engaged in a 
coast-to-coast speak- 
ing tour, entered the 
state of Nebraska. In 
line with his program 
for backing liberal 
candidates, he had a task to perform. 
For three days he stumped the state 
in behalf of the three-time governor, 
Dwight E. Griswold, seeking to win 
the senatorial nomination from Sen. Hugh 
Butler, stolid, 68-year-old incumbent. The 
fight was tailor-made for Stassen. Gris- 


wold met the liberal and internationalist. 


Stassen specifications; Butler, a hard- 
shelled, organization-backed conservative, 
was a last-ditch isolationist. Butler had 
already voted against the British loan; 
Griswold said he would support it. The 
race was nip and tuck; Stassen might 
swing it for the governor. 

Last week, Stassen heard the bad 
news, Griswold, considered an even bet 
before Stassen had entered the state, had 
been snowed under in a 2-to-1 Butler 
landslide—Butler, 86,165, Griswold, 47,- 
832. That Stassen’s Presidential aspira- 
“ae nee a jolting setback was 

yond jute. 

urriedly, Stassen headed home for 
Minnesota. If he were to recover, he 
would have to spend the month left be- 


Political gravity? Stassen defies it 
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Turn Outs 


Sen. Hugh Butler’s Nebraska sweep 
was the only bright spot in an otherwise 
dark week for Senatorial incumbents: 

@ Indiana: Sen. Raymond E. Willis, 70- 


year-old small-town newspaper publisher, 


was sidetracked after one term by the Re- 
publican State Convention meeting in In- 
dianapolis. Gov. Ralph F. Gates’s organ- 
izational steamroller replaced him with 
William E. Jenner, 37, former Air Forces 
captain and GOP state chairman, who 
once ran an elevator on Capitol Hill while 
working his way through law school and 
filled a Senate vacancy for two months 
in 1944. Jenner, who shares Willis’s con- 
servatism, won the nomination by a 
1,994-to-105 landslide over PAC-backed 
Rep. Charles M. La Follette, self-styled 
“Radical Republican.” 

@ Idaho: Sen. Charles C. Gossett, 57- 
year-old potato farmer who resigned after 
only ten months as governor to accept his 
successors appointment to a vacant Sen- 
ate seat last November was repudiated in 
the Democratic Senatorial primary. The 
winner, by an approximately 2,500-vote 
plurality, was George E. Donart, 57, State 
Senate minority leader and lawyer. But 
the real issue was an intra-party factional 
fight between Gossett and his guitar- 
strumming cowboy colleague, Sen. Glen 
H. Taylor, who stumped Idaho for eleven 
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International 


Feminine Choices: Capitol Hill sec- 
retaries, polled last week by The Wash- 
ington Daily News, handed out bouquets 
to favorite senators and threw a few 
brickbats at others. The labels: Lucas 
(walking), Best Hollywood Build... 





days in a battered, loudspeaker-equipped 
auto to accuse Gossett of being a “Repub- 
lican at heart.” The GOP Senatorial can- 
didate is Rep. Henry C. Dworshak, ex- 
editor of The Burley Bulletin and avid 
joiner (American Legion, Rotary, Scottish 
Rite Mason, Shriner, B.P.O.E., I.0.0.F.). 
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SERVICES: The Truman Plan 


Commander-in-Chief Harry S. Truman 
ended nine months of public and private 
quarreling last week by announcing that 
the Army and the Navy had agreed to 
support a new program of unification. In 
a letter to the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Military and Naval Affairs 
Committees, Mr. Truman revealed the 
agreement on: 

@ A single department of national de- 
fense under a civilian Cabinet member. 
(The Navy wanted three independent 
services. ) 

@ Establishment of three coordinated 
services, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
each headed by a civilian of non-Cabinet 
rank. (The Navy wanted its own Cabinet 
representative. ) 

@ Placing all aviation under the Air‘ 
Force except for ship-based or water- 
based Navy planes and Marine Corps 
planes. (The Navy wanted its own land- 
based anti-sub and reconnaissance planes.) 
@ Leaving the Marine Corps in the Navy 
but restricting it to limited operations in 
connection with naval campaigns. (A 
Navy victory.) ; 

Mr. Truman also took the Navy view 
in designating the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
the highest source of military advice in 
preference to the Army’s and his own 
suggestion of a single chief of staff, but 
the Army had already conceded this point. 

On other points there was general 
agreement. The program included a coun- 
cil of national defense “to integrate our 
foreign and military policies,” a national 
security resources board to assure maxi- 
mum use of the nation’s resources for 




















war, a central intelligence agency (al- 
ready functioning), and agencies to co- 
ordinate procurement. and supply, re- 
search, and military training. 

But enactment of the plan was another 
matter. The Navy, although dutifully 
subscribing to the Commander-in-Chief's 
new program, looked more battered than 
persuaded. Chances of action before Con- 
gress recesses appeared nil. Though Sec- 
retary of the Navy Forrestal and Chief 
of Naval Operations Chester W. Nimitz 
have promised not to oppose the plan, 
Navy advocates in Congress, led by Sen. 
David I. Walsh and Rep. Carl Vinson, 
could drag out the fight indefinitely. 


The AVC and the Communists 


Des Moines night-club owners and 
tavernkeepers, their tills empty of the 
expected inflow of extra cash, shook their 
—_ and wrote off eal ancient axiom 

at spending sprees veterans’ con- 
ventions go hand in hand. Plain citizens 
showed equal bafflement as the first an- 
nual meeting of the American Veterans 
Committee got under way in the Iowa 
capital last week. 





RR Soe, . 
Harris & Ewing International 


. « . Capper (upper left), Most Easily In- 
fluenced by a Glamorous Woman; Van- 

denberg, Best Orator; Bilbo, Senator for 
Whom They Would Least Like to Work; 
Pepper, Longest Winded; Wherry, Jol- 
liest, and Tydings, Most Debonair. 





Content to leave the capering to their 
elders in the American Legion, the 840 
sober young AVC members had far 
weightier matters in mind—a constitution, 
a platform, a drive to up their organiza- 
tion’s 60,000 membership to 1,000,000, 
and, most urgent, a means of warding off 
a Communist threat of domination. 

Clipping the Left Wing: In its 
three-year existence the AVC had already 
taken stands supporting such controver- 
sial agencies as the OPA and the FEPC. 
These signs made it the coveted objective 
of American Communists. The fact that 
Communist party leaders were urging 
their veteran members to join such groups 
with a view to taking them over even- 
tually had long troubled the AVC leader- 
ship—its chairman, 26-year-old Charles G. 
Bolte, a Dartmouth graduate and British 
Army veteran who lost a leg at El Ala- 
mein, Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., and 
Oren Root Jr., supporter of the late Wen- 
dell Willkie. The AVC’s “constitutional 
convention” at Des Moines was to be the 
test: Could the AVC withstand Red pres- 
sure which would shift its “liberal but 
not radical” course? 

The convention’s affirmative answer 
came in two ways. With Bolte’s reelec- 
tion as chairman, the vice chairmanship 
offered a possible fighting ground for the 
infiltrators. With the withdrawal, for 
“unity,” of the Communist choice, Fred- 
erick Borden of New York, AVC anti- 
Reds provided answer No. 1. Answer No. 
2 appeared in the defeat of a proposal to 
admit to membership Americans who had 
fought for the Spanish Loyalists. 

Breathing easier, AVC delegates ap- 
plauded guest speakers Harold E. Stassen 
and Henry A. Wallace, then a a 
series of left-wing resolutions paralleling 
the PAC -program—full employment, 
FEPC, 75-cent minimum hourly wage, 
$25 a week for 26 weeks minimum un- 
employment ee abolition of 
the Congressional Un-American ivi 





Activi- 
ties Committee, Federal-financed health 
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programs, severance of relations with 
Spain, “save OPA,” and labor’s right to 
organize “anywhere”—a jab at the South. 

The delegates drew up a constitution 
limiting membership to American men 
and women veterans of the Allied armies 
of the second world war, but, unlike the 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, they welcomed merchant seamen. 
The AVC also added a clause compelling 
members to sign a pledge to help main- 
tain full production and employment. “un- 


der a system of private enterprise.” Vio- - 


lation would be grounds for ouster—a 
hedge against future activity by Com- 
munists in the membership. 
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CRIME: Murder on Paper 


Middle-aged, spectacled, and smiling, 
the killer looked like dozens of other men 
who walked the streets of Boston’s fi- 
nancial district in the protective colora- 
tion of a rumpled grayish-green summer 
suit and Panama hat. His manner was 
open, even casual. : 

He made his first move on Saturday, 

June 1. From somewhere in Boston he 
called the unlisted telephone number of 
the Great Northern Paper Co. and asked 
for an interview with William A. Whit- 
comb, 73-year-old millionaire president. 
But Whitcomb was ill at Karlstein, his 
Dedham, Mass., estate. 
* The second move was bolder. On 
Wednesday, June 5, he visited the com- 
pany’s offices on the eighth floor of the 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. and re- 
peated his request. “My name is Hor- 
mans,” he told Doris Kimball, a secre- 
tary. “I am from the United States Treas- 
ury Department.” But again Whitcomb 
was absent; he would not return until 
Monday, June 10. The caller smilingly 
promised to come back. 

Monday forenoon he returned, politely 
greeted Miss Kimball, and sat down, at 
her suggestion, on an outer-office settee. 
Brief case on knees, right hand in a pock- 
et, he waited. Miss Kimball called Sally 
Whittam, Whitcomb’s secretary, to an- 
nounce the visitor, and in a little while he 
was ushered into the president’s office. 

Nearly ten minutes passed. Then there 
were four sharp reports, muffled by the 
intervening wall. Miss Whittam flung 
back the-door and screamed. Whitcomb 
lay dead on the floor. Lester R. Smith, 
traffic manager, darted in after the secre- 


tary. The murderer calmly slipped a .32- 


caliber revolver into his pocket, opened a 
door to the public corridor, and walked 
hastily away. A neighboring businessman, 
hearing Smith’s shouts, started in pursuit, 
but in the confusion the killer vanished 
down the stairway. 

Two Plus Two Makes . . . Nothing 
in Whitcomb’s life suggested a motive for 
murder. A native of Indiana, he had grad- 
uated from DePauw University and Shef- 
oe School ~ and spent 

is working years in paper indus- 
try. Married be 


43 years, he had three . 
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porn children and led a quiet life. Two 
isturbing emotions beset him: hatred of 
the New Deal and fear of a Communist or 
Fascist uprising. To satisfy the first he 
angrily used to tear pictures of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt out of his copy of The Bos- 
ton Herald every time one appeared. The 
second emotion he tried to check by en- 

aging in pistol practice against the day 

e barricades would be manned. But he 
had no known enemies. 

The killing clearly looked like ‘the act 
of a crank. Boston police were convinced 
of this when they found on Whitcomb’s 
desk an unsigned contract, dated June 1 
and drawn in pseudo-legal terms, calling 
for the appointment of one George E. 
Hardy as general manager at $25,000 a 
year, with income taxes to be paid by the 
company. Hopeful of a quick solution, the 


‘police broadcast the name. 


An answer came within a day. Monday 
night, in Westfield, N. J., 240 miics from 
the scene of the crime, Police Chief John 
Schreiber studied the suicide of George 
E. Hardy, an expert mechanic, who lived 
with his second wife, Ethel, in a four- 
room, $50-a-month apartment in Elm 
Street. This Hardy, son of a retired New 
Brunswick, N.J., police captain, had 
shut himself in the kitchen, taped the 
door and windows, and turned on the 
gas. The pressure of his wife’s finger on 
the light switch had exploded the gas and 
critically injured her. 

Before she ‘lost consciousness at the 
hospital, Mrs. Hardy told police her hus- 
band had gone to Boston Sunday night— 
the eve of Whitcomb’s murder. Police 
Chief Schreiber notified Boston police of 
his suspicion. A picture of Hardy, sent to 


Boston, was identified by Whitcomb em- : 


ployes. The other details were fitted in 
rapidly. Hardy’s first wife and 17-year-old 
daughter, Dorothy, lived in Millinocket, 
Maine, field headquarters for the Great 
Northern timber holdings. Hardy himself 
had once lived there and was familiar 
with the names of the company’s officials. 
' In recent years Hardy had tried his 
hand at many jobs: automobile mechanic, 
research engineer for a toy engine plant, 
inspector of materials for the Army Air 
Forces. In 1940 he had served a nine- 












————— 


month sentence in New Jersey State 
Prison for fraud. He was a shrewd, skill- 
ful man with plenty of technical knowl- 
edge, and, among other things, an expert 
on model railroading. 

But somewhere along the line some- 
thing palpably had gone wrong. A year 
short of 50 years old, he had no money 
and no prospects. Whitcomb had plenty 
of both. Hardy must have put a crooked 
two and two together. Since he had gone 
to Boston carrying a revolver he might 
have guessed the answer: zero. 


oo 


HIGH COURT: Silent Treatment 


__ The sun was already in the west. The 
60-year-old man in the tan suit and white 
shoes was just leaving his chambers in 
the $10,000,000 marble Supreme Court 
building. Now that the court had recessed 
for. the summer after an eight-month 
term, Hugo L. Black had only one aim— 
to play tennis with his son, Hugo Jr., 
just home from the service. As he reached 
the corridor, Ruth Gmeiner, a United 
Press reporter, handed the justice a copy 


‘of the Nuremberg dispatch relating Jus- 


tice Robert H. Jackson’s unprecedented 
attack on his colleague Black (News- 
WEEK, June 17). Unperturbedly Black 
took the dispatch and tucked it under 
his arm with no more than a glance. 
Nothing was going to delay his tennis 
match; he had no comment to offer. 
If the accused did not defend himself 
last week, the accuser also added nothin 
to his cab a charge that Black’s refusa 
to disqua ify himself from judging a case 
argued by his ex-law. partner threatened 
“the reputation of the court for nonpar- 
tisan and unbiased decision.” Instead, 
Jackson took a busman’s holiday from the 
unhappy overwork of prosecuting the 
Nazi war criminals. He flew to Oslo and 


This picture of train-hobbyist George Hardy put police on a crooked track 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The Baruch plan spelled out the 
imperatives of atomic energy. That is 
why it was applauded by the atomic 
scientists, by the politicians of many 
variations in both parties who are 
members of the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, by editorial 
writers throughout the land, and by 
almost everyone else who ; 
has given this problem se- 
rious thought. 

In March, the members 
of the State Department’s 
Board of Consultants on 
Atomic Energy submitted a 
plan for the international 
control of atomic energy 
with this comment: 

“Five men of widely dif- 
fering backgrounds and ex- 
periences who were far 
apart at the outset found themselves, at 
the end of a month’s absorption in this 
problem, not only.in complete agree- 
ment that a plan could be devised but 
also in agreement on the essentials of 
a plan. We believe others may have 
a similar experience if a similar process 
is followed.” 

This prophecy has been fulfilled. 
Mr. Baruch had just undertaken his 
new assignment when the State De- 
partment proposal—the so-called Ache- 
son-Lilienthal plan—was published. He 
regarded this scheme as somewhat of 
an embarrassment, although it was 
offered only as a basis for discussion, 
not as official policy. He proceeded to 
study the problem anew, .with a dif- 
ferent set of advisers—doing: it the 
“hard way,” as one official put it. The 
facts drove him to almost identical 
conclusions. 


The Baruch plan, like the Ache- 
son-Lilienthal plan to which it so close- * 
ly corresponds, is radical. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves about that. It involves 
the céssion to an international atomic- 
development authority of prerogatives 
which presently are regarded as na- 
tional. The IADA would hold a world- 
wide mpnopoly over atomic energy, 
beginning with control of all workable 
deposits of uranium and thorium. It 
would be the sole manufacturer of 
atomic energy in dangerous forms. It 
would have the power to license and 
to inspect, to send its agents anywhere 
in the world at any time. 

In due course, under this plan, the 
IADA would operate, and perhaps 
own, the great plants at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and Hanford, Wash. At a later 
stage, it would either operate or dis- 





Mr. Baruch on the Atom 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 





mantle the atom-bomb experimental 
station at Los Alamos, N. M. It would 
build and operate plants for the pro- 
duction of atomic energy in other parts 
of the world, locating them strategi- 
cally so that no one nation wouid have 
more than a minority of these plants 
within its immediate grasp. 

The United States would 
gradually lose its present 
monopoly in atomic wea- 
pons. But we will lose 
that anyway. In an atomic 
race, we probably could 
keep ahead. But our head- 
start would not do us much 
good, if an enemy had 
enough atomic weapons, 
and used them first, to crip- 
ple us in a surprise attack. 
Under the Baruch plan, we 
would trade our monopoly, step by 
step, for safeguards against a surprise 
attack, If, at any stage, another nation 
balked or welched on the agreement, 
we would stop feeding information to 
the IADA. We would keep on manu- 
facturing atom bombs until the final 
stage. And if, after the IADA reached 
full operation, another nation tried to 
double-cross the United Nations and 
us, we would have warning. For it 
would either have to seize plants op- 
erated by the IADA or build others 
surreptitiously—which would be diffi- 
cult because such plants are large and 
should be easily detected. 


This brings us to the chief differ- 
ence between the Acheson-Lilienthal 
and Baruch plans. The former was 
silent on the veto which any one of the 
Big Five may exercise in the UN Se- 
curity Council. Mr. Baruch faced this 
question squarely. The one-power veto 
must be waived in the pact on the 
international control of atomic energy. 
If any nation is found to be violafing 
the agreement, the others will have to 
take prompt preventive or punitive 
action. The Acheson-Lilienthal plan 
recognizes this implicitly. Its silence 
on this legal point signifies only that 
prompt action should be so obviously 
necessary to peace-loving nations that 
it would be taken outside the letter of 
the Charter if a technical veto pre- 
vented a tion within the Charter. 

The substance of the Baruch plan 
will have to be accepted by every 
government which (1) understands 
atomic evergy and (2) wants an en- 
during peace. Any nation which re- 
jects it will mark itself as suspect and 
will, in effect, invite preventive action. 
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Stockholm, ostensibly to inspect the 
Scandinavian judiciary systems. But he 
also lunched with King Haakon of Nor- 
way and went driving around Oslo fjord 
in the old car of the man who tumed 
over Norway to the Nazis: Vidkun Quis- 
ling, already shot as a war criminal. 

As mum as Black and Jackson was the 
man who would have to settle the feud, 
Fred M. Vinson. The new Chief Justice, 
fully aware how tough his job would be, 
would not talk with anyone about it. 


The Dull Thud: One man in Wash- 
ington would talk last week—the shocked 
President of the United States. On Tues- 
day he closeted himself with Sen. Pat 
McCarran of Nevada and Rep. Hatton 
W. Sumners of Texas, the chairmen of 
the Senate and House Judiciary Com- 
mittees to which Jackson had addressed 
his blast. That Mr. Truman did not want 
a Congressional investigation was plain. 
That there would not be one was equally 
plain in the next 72 hours, when both 
McCarran and Sumners announced that 
their committees had decided not to 
investigate. : 

Qn Friday, the President had some- 
thing to say publicly. Neither smiling 
nor hiding his displeasure, Mr. Truman 
told a press conference that Jackson had 
given him 24 hours’ advance notice be- 
fore releasing the statement. He had 
asked the justice to hold it up until they 
could talk it over. Had Jackson phoned 
him? a reporter asked. He had not. Had 
Black personally or through an_ inter- 
mediary threatened to quit the court if 
Jackson’s ambition to become Chief Jus- 
tice were fulfilled? The President finessed 
this one. Would Jackson now quit the 
court? Not that he knew’ of. Should 
Jackson or Black resign for the good of 
the court? He would reserve comment 
on that, the President said. 

It was obvious that no matter how 
much the Jackson-Black feud had low- 
ered the Supreme Court’s prestige, little 
could or would be done about it. Black’s 
refusal to disqualify himself was a ques- 
tion of ethics. Though anybody could 
criticize his ethics, they were for Black 
alone to judge. Whatever impropriety he 
might have committed, it was not the 
“treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors” for which alone Su- 
preme Court justices can be impeached. 
Neither did any law forbid justices to 
make political speeches, as Black had 
done at a PAC dinner in April, or to take 
outside jobs, as Jackson had done at 
Nuremberg. 

But one solution was suggested in the 
Senate by Scott W. Lucas of Illinois, a 
normally faithful New Dealer: “The Su- 
preme Court is the last vestige of con- 
stitutional government in the United 
States. If the people lose faith in that, 
they lose faith in the whole government 
. .. There can’t be any confidence in the 
court as long as the feud goes on. For 
the good of themselves, for the good of 
the court, and for the good of the coun- - 
try, [Black and Jackson] should resign.” 








Springboard to coolness 


— people say they experience 
a feeling of coolness just by 
thinking of a tall Four-Roses-and- 
soda with plenty of ice. 

But a much better idea is to en- 
joy one of those cooling, glorious 
drinks at first hand. 

_ Four Roses, you'll find, makes a 
really superb highball. It has an 


incomparable flavor—different and 
distinctive. That’s because Four 
Roses is made with specially se- 
lected whiskies, distilled the slow, 
old-fashioned way. 

Try Four Roses today...There’s 
no other whiskey like it. 


A blend of straight whiskies. 90 proof. Frank- 
fort Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


A TRULY 
GREAT WHISKEY 
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Au PICTURES drawn on 

the human heart are the colors 

of experience. A face departs, 

a hope is cancelled, a word cuts with 
a sword. Then the dark painting 


reflects the dark mood, and fan- 


Spirits and weird shapes, symbolizing confusion of the mind, weave through this interpretation of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, painted for the Capehart Collection by Julio de Diego 





™CAPEHART 





The full glory of symphony or choir is always at the command of Capehart 
owners. This phonograph-radio, through a revolutionary new tonal system, 
reproduces music so that it is equaled only by the original instruments. 
(Capehart television will be of traditional Capehart excellence.) Prices: 
Panamuse by Capehart, 8300 te $675. The Capehart, $895 to $1500 





Portfolios of reproductions in the Capehart Collection at nominal cost from your Capehart dealer, or, from Capehart Division, Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp., Ft. Wayne 1, Indiana 


tastic shapes will not go. So the 
composer, young Berlioz, portrayed 
his own contusions. Yet even in 
life’s tempestuous moments, music 
ean be a calm. To shadow, it is light, 
to storm, a clearing. You can enjoy 
this music, today, with the 


Capehart and the Farnsworth. 


“FARNSWORTH 


The new Farnsworth radios and phonograph-radios combine quality of per- 
formance with modest price. These new instruments are offered in a wide 
variety of cabinets of enduring beauty: table models, chair-side types, port- 
ables for an afternoon's outing, and phonograph-radio combinations. (Later, 
Farnsworth television will offer you the same blending of quality, economy.) 
Convenient terms. Radio and phonograph-radio prices: 825 to 8350 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 
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Nimitz and Halsey and Me 


Rear Admiral Oswald S. Colclough, 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
had his picture taken recently with Ad- 
mirals Nimitz and Halsey. When it turned 
out well he asked the Navy pictorial 
department for a larger print than the 
8 X 10 copy it sent him.. “We can’t give 
you anything larger than 11 X 14,” he 
was told. “That’s the full admiral size.” 


eam 


Harry’s Friend John 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder got his first business training as a 
clerk in his father’s drugstore at Jones- 
boro, Ark. That may be why, as the 
Truman Administration’s top economic 
planner, he offers “something just as 
good” as the doctor ordered and not so 
bitter. While he agrees with other Ad- 
ministration officials that the country 
must take its wartime government con- 
trol medicine a little longer if it is going 
to get well, he disagrees with some of 
them about the size and intensity of the 
indicated dosage. 

Although he has been a government 
official most of the time since 1930, Sny- 
der retains his buoyant Middle Western 
Rotary Club confidence that “every- 
thing will work itself out” if given a 
chance. When Congress, bowing to pub- 
lic impatience with government restraints, 
mutilates the price-control bill, Snyder is 
inclined’ to shake his head rather than 
tear his hair. This resignation infuriates 
Chester Bowles and his associates, who 
regard themselves as crusaders against a 
disastrous inflation. It is even more mad- 
dening to the New Deal columnists. 

The resulting journalistic attack on 
Snyder has been one of the most persist- 
ent and at times vicious on record. It 
reached: a snarling crescendo just after 
the railroad strike settlement, when Drew 
Pearson charged in his Washington 
Merry-Go-Round column that Snyder, a 
moderate -social drinker, had arrived at 
the White House for a crucial strike 
conference “feeling no pain.” Snyder 
took this, like all previous criticism, with 
a show of indifference. Not so his old 
friend, President Truman, whose outraged 
loyalty found outlet in promoting Snyder 
to the Cabinet. 

Comrades in Arms: Members of the 
White House inner circle, who opposed 
the Snyder appointment almost unani- 
mously, are convinced that the Pearson 
column clinched it. Most of them shared 
Postmaster General Robert Hannegan’s 
fear that the move would further alienate 
labor, already angry with Truman for his 
rs labor draft proposal. Snyder 
was only one of the President’s inti- 


mates who urged Truman to sign rather 


than veto the Case bill, which labor 


- Opposed. 


Close friendship between Snyder and 


the President dates back to 1918, when 
as young AEF lieutenants from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley they were thrown together 
at the artillery school in Goetfuidan, 
France. They went separate ways after 
the war, Truman into Missouri politics 
and Snyder into Arkansas banking, but 
renewed their friendship regularly through 
the next twenty years at Reserve Corps 
summer encampments. As reserve colo- 
nels they commanded regiments in the 
same brigade. At Chicago in 1944, Sny- 
der, by this time a protégé of Jesse Jones, 
was. on hand to help his old comrade get 
the Vice Presidential nomination. 
Snyder had spent the intervening years 
running small-town banks, as liquidator 
of Missouri banks for the Comptroller of 





Black Star 
Snyder’s medicine is not so bitter 


the Currency in St. Louis after the crash, 
managing the St. Louis office of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., and serving 
in Washington as an assistant to RFC 


‘Director Jones and as directing head of 


the Defense Plant Corp., the RFC sub- 
sidiary that financed $10,000,000,000 
worth of war construction. By the time 
he left Washington in 1943 to become a 
vice president of the First National Bank 
of St. Louis Snyder had earned a repu- 
tation as a vigorous administrator. Com- 
pared with the cautious Jones, he had 
even seemed audacious. , 
Truman’s first Presidential appoint- 
ment was Snyder for Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, succeeding Fred Vinson. 
When Vinson went to the Treasury Sny- 
der again succeeded him, this time as 
director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. There he made a 
record in which his critics find no good. 
Their bill of particulars charges that he 


accepted the false prediction that there 
would be widespread unemployment 
early in 1946, that he approved prema- 
ture liquidation of the War Labor Board, 
that his inertia delayed the vital housing 
program unnecessarily, that his negotia- 
tion of a steel price increase set the infla- 
tionary spiral whirling, and that his early 
indifference to the labor problem aggra- 
vated the strike crisis when it came. 

Comrades in Politics: Snyder’s 
friends, while pleading him guilty on 
some of these counts, insist that he was 
misled at the start by supposedly trust- 
worthy government economists, that in 
consenting to fold the War Labor Board 
he only did what labor and management 
said they wanted, and that labor troubles, 
the principal deterrent to reconversion 
and full production, probably couldn’t 
have been avoided anyway. They point 
out, in further mitigation, that Snyder at 
least didn’t fall for the wishful notion that 
wages could be raised 20 per cent with- 
out increasing prices. 

Snyder goes his unruffled way pretend- 
ing not to notice all the commotion he 


- has stirred up. He never answers a charge 


or holds press conferences. He continues 
to look like a good-humored high-school 
superintendent in his gold-rimmed glasses 
and neat blue suit. He-is short and grow- 
ing stout and looks the 50 he is ap- 
proaching. Like Truman, he rises at 6 
a.m. He breakfasts with his wife and 19- 
year-old daughter, Edith, a co-ed at 
George Washington University and friend 
of Margaret Truman, at their Wardman 
Park Hotel apartment. Arriving at his 
office by 8:30, he is conferring with the 
President a quarter hour later. He is 
systematic even about his evening read- 
ing—two biographies, one history, and 
one novel a week. He likes an evening 
out with “the boys,” but is uncomfortable 
in large gatherings and not an inspired 
speaker. 

A joiner ever since his college days at 
Vanderbilt, where he was a brother in 
Alpha Tau Omega, he belongs to the 
Reserve Officers Association, Rotary, the 
American Legion, the Military Order of 
the World War, and a long list of clubs 
in St. Louis and Washington. He still tells 
luncheon clubs and government associ- 
ates with complete conviction that there’s 
nothing like the American free-enterprise 
system for getting things done and that, 
despite setbacks, an era of unprecedented 
prosperity is peeking over the hill. 


For Men Only 


Invited to address a National Press 
Club luncheon, the new British Ambas- 
sador inquired first whether any women 
would be present. Told his audience 
would be exclusively male, the diplomat, 
Lord Inverchapel of Loch Eck in the 
county of Argyll, Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the “most distinguished” Order 
of St. Michael and St. George, said: 
“Good, now I can tell some dirty stories.” 
And he did. 
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Vacation 
In The 


OLD WEST PTHRILL TO THE ¥ 


ETERNAL as you visit ' 


f Gutzon Borglum’s 
wa Shrine of Democracy 
; on Mt. Rushmore. Ride, 

golf, swim or just ‘laze- 
around’ in the highest 
mountains east of the 
Rockies. Western shows 
are entertaining. Cool, 
mosquito-free evenings 
in the pine-clad Black 
Hills climax each fun- 
filled day 

Send for FREE FOLDER 
A. 1H. Pankew, Publicity Director 
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COUNCIL: Energized by Atom 
The share-the-atom proposal made by 
Bernard Baruch breathed new life and 
importance last week into a United Na- 
tions suffering from Iran-Spain ennui. For 
the moment the proppsal’s implications 
for American foreign policy and relations 
with Russia overshadowed its effect on 
the UN (see page 23). But for the future 
the Baruch plan promised to make the 


was: a world agency with the power to 
enforce its decisions. The consequences if 
the UN failed to implement the American 
scheme were equally portentous. It was 
a case of one UN or none because rejec- 
tion of atomic power would inevitably 
mean the decline and ultimate failure of 
the United Nations. | 

The first reaction to the Baruch pro- 
posal came unofficially from Britain and 
Canada, the co-developers of the atom 
bomb. In both cases it was favorable as 
it was almost certain to be. Likewise, it 
was a fair presumption that small inde- 
pendent countries which have objected 
to the veto power would line up with the 
United States. The question mark—as in 
the rest of the world’s affairs—was in that 
champion of the veto, the Soviet Union. 


oo 


SPAIN: Reheated Potato 

The Spanish issue became so embar- 
rassing last week that the delegates ad- 
journed to private parleys in hotel rooms. 
This resulted in a 22-word compromise, 
shaped by the United States, which gave 
the General Assembly the right to con- 
sider moves other than the diplomatic 
break with Spain in September, recom- 
mended in the original report of the five- 
nation subcommittee. The new wording 
gave the Assembly the right to take other 
action it might think “appropriate and 
effective” under whatever conditions pre- 
vail in Spain when the Assembly meets 
in September. 

‘Andrei A. Gromyko of Russia didn’t 
committee’s report “unfortunately cannot 
constitute a basis for unanimous agree- 
ment here.” He warmed up to a charge 
that the Council “dared” not report the 
“truth” that Franco’s Spain is a “real and 
immediate threat to world peace.” Facing 
the new embarrassment of. Gromyko’s 
. veto, the Security Council again post- 
poned the Spanish issue until June 17. 


PS 


RIGHTS: My Way 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, chairman of 
the Human. =r Commission, and 
Nikolai J.“Feonoft, Soviet delegate on the 
Economic and Social agen provided 
the United Nations with a good ideologi- 





cal sparring match last week. The subject 


UN what the League of Nations never 


like it, He told the UN the amended sub- ~ 


cies EEE 


of disagreement was the Human Rights 
Commission report, up for renewed dis- 
cussion—this time by a drafting commit- 
tee of the council. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had originally proposed 
the immediate establishment of a Free- 
dom of Information Commission. 

Feonoff had disagreed. Top priority 
should go to problems of racial discrimi- 
nation before a world free press. 

Result: The Economic and _ Social 
Council committee gave its blessing to 
the Roosevelt plan. 

Mrs. Roosevelt proposed the formation 
of information groups, with free access to 
all member countries, to report to the UN 
on the status of civic rights, independent- 
ly of any governments. 

Feonoff disagreed. He wanted the en- 
tire proposal killed, indicating that the 








International 
UN Queen: Marjorie Munthe de Mor- 
genstierne, daughter of the Norwegian 
Ambassador to Washington, beat 41 in- 
ternational contestants to win the covet- 
ed title “Miss United Nations of 1946.” 





Soviet Union wished no such groups in 
its territory. 

Result: With slight changes in lan- 
guage to point out that a government 
must “invite” an information group to 
make reports, the committee approved 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s recommendation. 

Mrs. Roosevelt petooeee that, before 
an International Bill Rights is written, 
provisions for human rights be incor- 
porated into ‘all peace treaties. 

Feonoff disagreed. This, he said, was 
“unnecessary.” 

Result: The Economic and _ Social 
Council committee approved the human 
rights resolution. 




















To INCREASE the efficiency and decrease the 
cost of these routines, you have to handle them 
with greater speed, with greater accuracy. 

You can do this with Recordak. Recordak is a 
photographic machine. And, as you know, pho- 
tography’s speed and accuracy in handling office 
papers are unequaled. 


See what “going photographic” has done for 
banks— By enabling banks to handle these com- 


mon routines with uncommon speed and accuracy, 
Recordak has made it possible for them to simplify 
bookkeeping . . . to speed check handling, and to 
make substantial savings in operating costs. It has 
also provided new protection against fire, fraud, 
negligence, misfiling. 





The machine that brings new 


these 3 basic business operations 


_RECORDAK | 


See what it has done for railroads, stores, 


_ industry— In railroading, the beneficial results ot 


handling these routines photographically—auto- 
matically—are seen in faster handling of waybill- 
ing ... reduced costs . . . elimination of transcription 
errors . . . better information for traffic men. 


In department stores, they are seen in faster 
collections . . . big operational savings . . . fewer 
adjustments . . . customer goodwill. 


In industry, they are seen in speedier recording 
of payrolls, time cards, orders . . . safer methods 
of storing drawings . . . tremendous saving in space. 


' See what Recordak can do for you— You will 
see this' quickly in our interesting, new, 36-page 


“tm 














book—“‘50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It tells 
what Recordak microfilming is .. . what it does... 
how companies like yours use it . . . and how sur- 
prisingly little it costs. This book is free. Write for it. 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


=RECORDPK 


the photographic business machine ... basic as the typewriter ... adding machine . . . duplicating machine 


Accounting 


Recordak simplifies procedures — 
enables clerks to accomplish more 


Transferring Information 


With Recordak, photographic accuracy 
and completeness of records are assured 


Record Keeping 


File space can be reduced 98% 
with Recordak 
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Mail this coupon for free book 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, © 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong,” 
your new book about the photographic machine that 
pioneered the application of modern microfilming to 
business systems. 


Name. , Y¥ 
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THE PEACE: ‘Let’s Make It Quick!’ 


Byrnes . . . Molotoff . . . Bevin. The 
world was surfeited with the very sound 
of their names. But on June 14 this 
testy trinity once again stepped off their 
planes in Paris to resume—with — 
Minister Georges Bidault of France—the 
diplomacy that had waddled like a duck 
from stalemate to stalemate. This was 
what passed for peacemaking in 1946. 
Even the French, who had warmly wel- 
comed the Féreign Ministers in April, 
now hardly bothered to turn their heads 
as the official cars whizzed past under 
sodden skies. 

At 4 o'clock on Saturday afternoon Bi- 
dault greeted the three visitors in the 
Luxembourg Palace. As Molotoff shook 
hands with Bevin he uttered a single 
word—korotko—Russian for “let’s make it 
quick.” The conferees thereupon spent 
another twenty minutes shaking hands 
and settled down to work. As they had 
at previous meetings, the Russians began 
by making a concession. They agreed 
to Secretary Byrnes’s suggestion that. the 
Austrian “question” be put on the agenda. 
In return, the Americans and British ac- 
ceded to Molotof’s request that the Ital- 
ian political situation also be examined. 

Then the delegates returned to their 
headquarters—Molotoff to the Soviet Em- 
bassy, where presumably he enjoyed sub- 
stantial Russian fare, and Byrnes and 
Bevin to the Hotels Meurice and George 
V, where they dined on dismal rationed 





food. On Monday, when the foreign min- 
isters reconvened, what little optimism 
existed was tempered by the information 
that Molotoff had informed Bulgarian 
representatives in Paris that if the United 
States and Britain signed a separate peace 
treaty with Italy, then the Soviet Union 
would do the same with the Balkan states 
and follow this up with military alliances. 
Rumors of ominous Russian and Yugoslav 
troops movements also spread in Paris. 


Significance--—- 


The Paris meeting has been miscalled 
a “peace conference.” Actually, it is part 
of the worldwide showdown between 
Russia and the Western Powers—the 
showdown that radio commentator cliché 
experts like to refer to as “one world or 
two.” Britain and the United States have 
made it clear that they will not retreat 
from the general positions outlined by 
Byrnes aan Bevin. The only concessions 
will be minor. Byrnes has prepared ,a 
formula that he hopes will satisfy Russian 
demands for Italian reparations. He is 
willing to-concede to Yugoslavia a larger 


share in the control of Trieste than to 


other Central and Southern European 
nations. But on the main issues of inde- 
pendence for Austria and federation for 
a united Germany there will be no retreat. 

Thus the Russians have to choose on 
the fundamental issues. They may feel 
that the Western Powers are “ganging 





_ Secretary Byrnes at Paris already 


up” on them, and they have said so. 
As viewed from Moscow, the American 
atomic proposals may | valso appear as 
part of the “ ganging up” (see page 23). 
ind it is probably true that if the 
Soviets accede to the proposals of the 
Western Powers, the Red rulers face 
an eventual diminution of their power 
to keep an authoritarian grip on the 
Russian people because the Soviet Union 
would be opened more and more to 
outside influence. 


PP 


GERMANY: Federation Now 


The federated Germany proposed by 
exists— 
in incomplete form in the Scions zone 
in the Reich. The United States early 
eee its zone into three Lédnder 
states) called Bavaria, Wiirttemberg- 
aden, and Greater Hesse. In Stuggart, 
* one of the seven hills surrounding this 
badly bombed but once loveliest of South 
German cities, sits the Lénderrat—the 
council of the three Lander. It foreshad- 
ows the form of government likely to 
emerge not only in the American zone 
but in all Western Germany. 
Strictly speaking, the Linderrat is not 
a government at all—merely a council 
formed to help unravel some of the mu- 


tual problems facing the Ministerprasi- - 


denten of the three states. It is thus a 
coordinating agency and not a zonal gov- 
ernment. 

_The Lénderrat is composed of the three 
Ministerprasidenten, who meet formally 
once a month in an all-day sitting; three 
permanent deputies, who remain at Stutt- 
gart; and a secretary general with a sec- 


Byrnes, Molotoff, Bevin: A testy trio returns to Paris for another try at peacemaking, 1946 style 
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This FINEST of French brandies — luxurious MONNET COGNAC — again is 
resuming its favored place in the fine homes and restaurants of America. The match- 
less taste and bouquet of this distinguished cognac make it the choice of those who 


enjoy the superior. Once again, it’s rewarding and smart to say,“‘Make mine Monnet.” 


MONNERZpnco 


“One of Seances Most Prized and Precious Brandies” 
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NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK,N. Y. * MONNET COGNAC °* 84 PROOF 
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retariat under which are a variety of 
committees. Since its formal inception in 
‘November 1945, the Landerrat has ac- 
quired three new and important offices: 
a commission for food, a commission for 
price control, and a directorium. The di- 
rectorium was formed this month and 
consists of a directorate of seven men. 
The function of the directorium in its 
weekly meeting is to act for the Lander- 


ee 





rat on matters which cannot await the 
monthly meeting. 

The normal operating procedure of the 
Landerrat is to meet formally on the first 
Tuesday of each month. At that time it 
acts on specific orders sent down to it 
from OMGUS (military government) in 
Berlin, and considers proposals coming 
up to it from the three Lander. These are 
usually referred to a committee. Then the 
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Landerrat acts on matters from the pre- 
ceding month which have come back 
from the committees with recommenda- 
tions and proposals. As in the American 
Congress, most of the really important 
decisions are taken in these permanent 
committees. 

Men of Clay: The final say on all 
such matters rests, of course, with. Ameri- 





can Military Government, Leyislative — 
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The French struggled vainly last week 
to form a new government-—largely be- 
cause the Communist party held a virtu- 
al veto power over any new regime and 
did .veto the selection of Foreign Minis- 
ter Georges Bidault as President. On the 
basis of votes this did not make sense. 
The Communists had polled only 25 per 
cent of the votes in the June 2 election. 
But there was an explanation that was 
simple and understandable for every 
Frenchman and for every American who 
had read his own newspapers for the 
past few months. The Communists had 
gained control of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, France’s largest 
and most powerful labor organization. 

This meant that the Communist party 
could at will foment strikes that would 
paralyze French industry and formulate 
wage demands that would wreck French 
recovery plans. 

How They Did It: That was the 
great significant fact of French politics. 
The significant background lay in how 
the Communists gained control of the 
CGT..They tried first after the last war, 
and in 1921 almost took over the or- 
ganization—then much less powerful 
than now. After being voted down by 
the moderates, the Communists seceded 
from the. CGT and formed their own 
syndicate. In 1936, however, the Com- 
intern, mobilizing all its forces to fight 
Fascism, ordered the amalgamation of 
the Reds with the CGT. In 19389, after 
the signing of the Russian-German non- 
aggression pact, they were expelled and 
under Pétain the CGT was dissolved. 

The Communists got their chance’ 
again after the liberation when they 
capitalized on. their excellent record in 
the resistance movement. But it was not 
solely because of their resistance repu- 
tation that they were able to seize the 
revived CGT. 

One example tells a good part of that 
story. The Printers’ Union of Lyon had 
undertaken to reconstruct itself after the 
liberation. The most likely candidate to 
head the union was a non-Communist 
with a good record of resistance. But the 
Reds immediately and loudly denounced 
him as a nonresister and demanded in- 
vestigation of his behavior. Meanwhile, 
a Communist was elected head of the 
union. Later the investigations disclosed 
that the non-Communist had a superb 





resistance record. But by this time he’ 


had lost the battle. Another trick: di- 
rectly after the liberation, FFI (French 
Forces of the Interior ) men—really Com- 
munists—jammed into union meetings, 
falsely pretended to be, members, and 
thus cast their votes. 

The Reds also utilized purge legisla- 
tion to throw non-Communists out of 
national federations and out af regional 
unions. Sometimes the expelled were 
really Vichyites; sometimes they had 


’ brilliant records in the resistance. Final- 


ly, the Communists gained control of 





Keystone : 
Frachon: “Red Pope” of France 


the executive bureau where all top de- 
cisions are taken. The reason for their 
success from the local unions all the 
way up was simple: the first-rate Com- 
munist organization and the relative dis- 
organization of all, other groups. 

The Red Pope: The head-Commu- 
nist in the CGT is one of its two-Secre- 
tary Generals, a big burly pipe-smoking 
man named Bendéit Frachon. He is a 
genuine “old Bolshevik” type—with no 
nonsense, no frivolity, no scandal in his 
private life. He puts in long days of 
hard work in the eight-story gray-stone 
building on the east side of Paris that 
houses the CGT’s headqtarters. There 
he continually Sees vistors of all kinds— 
union members, peasants, and white- 
collar workers. He is considered one of 
the best-informed Frenchmen on con- 
ditions among the mass of the people. 

Frachon became a worker himself at 


How the Reds Hold a Veto Power in France by Control of Labor 


18 when he quit school for lack of 
money. Until he was 32 he labored in 
metal plants. Spark and drive got him 
into labor-union work. An _ instinctive 
psychologist and humorist, he rapidly 
acquired a following. In 1931 he be- 
came head of the Communist Union. 
Now Frachon at 53 has usurped the 
title “the Red Pope” from his moderate 
rival and other Secretary General, Léon 
Jouhaux, who was once a Zouave. 
Under Communist leadership, the 
5,500,000 menibers of the CGT had 


played a large part in_ increasing | 


French coal production, keeping France 
relatively free from strikes and main- 
taining frozen wages. Then four days 
before the last referendum the Commu- 
nists suddenly demanded wage rises for 
all workers. Growing discontent had 
filled French workers as the Government 
failed to keep its promise to control 
prices and the cost of living rose daily. 
Last week on the seventh floor of the 
CGT building Jouhaux demanded a 25 
per cent increase for French labor. 
Frachon wisely and characteristically 
stayed out of the limelight. 


Significance 


For the time being, it’s possible: the 
Communists will use their powerful 
labor weapon with extreme finesse. 
They know that as time goes on Rus- 
sian prestige is dwindling if for no bet- 
ter reason than people are tired of hear- 
ing about Russian sacrifices, glory, etc, 

Moreover, it would not do to bring 
French labor into dispute with the other 
classes including nonunion workers and 
peasants. After the last war the workers 
fell into thorough disrepute by a con- 
stant series- of strikes. Right now the 
Communists can make a good ¢ase since 





‘ even conservatives admit that in prin- 


ciple wages are too low. If the govern- 
ment would actually take vigorous ac- 
tion to freeze “prices, the same argu- 
ment would not work again. 

The Communists have now assumed 
responsibility for the CGT’s maneuvers 
and should it bring French industry to a 
halt and slow up rehabilitation, the 
Communist party would bear the brunt 
of popular fury. The Communist leader- 
ship will therefore think twice about 
violent measures. The, strategy will 
probably be smooh and cagey rather 
than violent. 
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Quality is a Scientific Fact 


LOUIS PASTEUR’S DISCOVERY... 
in a brewery ... created the pasteuri- 
zation process which made possible 
the aseptic packaging of all foods. And 
ever since, science has created new 
horizons for the brewing industry ... 
both in quality and in the number of 
its essential by-products. Last year, the 
industry paid more than a hundred 
million dollars for farm products. 
Each year, it returns hundreds of 
thousands of tons of brewers’ grains 
to farmers in the form of cattle and 
poultry feeds made twice as rich in 


proteins as the original grain by chem- 
ical changes occurring inthe brewing 
process. The industry in 1945 paid 
$656-million in Federal taxes alone 
... and is one of the twenty largest 
users of motor transportation, employ- 
ing a million persons in distribution. 
Ever since the days when thorough- 
bred Clydesdales and 
Percherons bespoke 
the quality standards 
of the brewing in- 
dustry, White Trucks 
have been entrusted 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


with the tradition. In all fields, quality 
transportation helps provide a higher 
degree of public service. And for the 
new era of greater distribution efficien- 
cy ahead, White Super Power Trucks 
offer greater opportunities for better 
service at less cost than ever before. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Factory at Montreal 





Aboard a Boeing Stratocruiser you'll ex- 
perience a new kind of ride—incompa- 
rably smoother than you've ever known 
in surface transportation of any kind— 
or in any other airplane. 

You'll relax completely —go down- 
stairs to the sumptuously appointed 
lounge—write letters or read—and all the 
while you'll feel scarcely more motion 
than in your easy chair at home. 

There are good reasons for this 
amazingly smooth ride. The size of the 
airplane- the unique Bocing wing and 
other features of aerodynamic design — 





The luxurious lower-deck lounge of the Boeing Stratocruiser. 


the over-weather altitudes at which it 
can fly—and its speed of more than 5 
miles per minute—all contribute to level, 
velvet-smooth flight. Even air bumps 
that would be severe in other trans- 
ports are reduced to a minimum by 
the Stratocruiser. 

The same Boeing engineering lcader- 
ship that produced the sturdy B-17 Fly- 
ing Fortress and the great B-29 Super- 
fortress builds both stamina and easy 
riding qualities into the Stratocruiser. 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, 
Washington; Wichita, Kansas. 


The Stratocrviser's unequalled speed, comfort and reliability will soon be available on 
these forward-looking airlines—Pan American World Airways, Swedish Intercontinental Airlines, 


$s TR ATOCRUIES ER 


Northwest Airlines, American Overseas Airlines—for which Boeing is building fleets of these super-transports 
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power subject to military-government ap- 
proval lies with the three separate Lan- 
der (which at present have only cabinets, 
but which will in the next few months 
elect constitutional and constituent as- 
semblies). Hence the Landerrat is at best 
an advisory, consultative, administrative, 
and coordinating agency with no execu- 
tive or legislative powers. 

The Landerrat’s first major administra- 
tive accomplishment was running the 
German railroads returned by the United 
States Army. As the American Army fev- 
erishly redeployed, the Lénderrat took 
over more and more of the responsibilities 
which the Army had been forced to han- 
dle after the collapse in May 1945. The 
Landerrat drafted and accepted responsi- 
bility for administering a uniform de- 
nazification law for the United States 
zone, now euphemistically dubbed the 
“political liberation law.” The Landerrat 
also proposed the arming of the German 
police—a proposal that was-accepted. As 
soon as the Landerrat slides over into the 
realm of political controversy, however, 
it usually gets slapped down. Its proposal 
to postpone last January’s community 
elections was disapproved. 

Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Deputy 
American commander, addresses the 
Lénderrat at its monthly meetings, known 
to some as Clay Tuesday. Sometimes he 
chides them, sometimes pats them on 
the back. There is enough of the Prus- 
sian in Clay to command respect, enough 
of the idealistic American to cause admir- 
ation and wonderment. - 

Men of St. James: Clay’s right-han 
man in setting up and wetnursing the 
Lénderrat through its difficult first stages 
has been Prof. James K. Pollock, political 
scientist on leave from the University of 
Michigan, who serves as head of the 
“Regional Government Coordinating Of- 
fice.” This office is in the same building 
as the Landerrat itself—the old Villa Reit- 
zenstein, former residence of Queen Olga 
of Wiirttemberg and more recently the 
office of the gauleiter of Wiirttemberg. 
The professor sits in a sumptuous office 
panelled in mahogany and mother-of- 
pearl. In a corner is a bronze bust of 
Hitler, face toward the wall like a naugh- 
ty boy. 

Usually Dr. Pollock, who looks like a 
cross between Aristotle and Mr. Pick- 
wick, can be found strolling around 
magisterially in the various committee 
rooms, where struggling, sweating Ger- 
mans pore over charts and keep pulling 
reports (usaully deficiency reports) from 
battered and overstuffed portfolios. He 
refers to them as “my boys” and, in a 
good-natured dig at the peripatetic role 
he has assumed, his otherwise loyal staff 
refer to the villa as “the court of St. 
James.” Dr. Pollock is the kind of man 
who feels that Germans working twelve- 
to fifteen hours.a day over the desperate 
problem of salvaging their country de- 
serve a package of cigarettes now and 

en. This is taken as proof positive by 
some of his more outspoken Army critics 
that he is an absent-minded professor 
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tomes is the proved way to stop the power losses that weaken your 
sales story as it filters down through the distribution chain. Put 
your story into sound motion pictures. 


Give your sales film all the force the best brains at headquarters can. 
pack into it. Then you can be’sure that the full impact of your sales story 
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willreachthe prospect, undiluted, unaltered.: 


‘We have helped many firms solve knotty 
sales problems. Perhaps we can help you. 
Let us start by sending you the new book- 
let, ““Movies Go to Work.” No cost, no ob- 


ligation. Just clip the coupon to your letter. 
head. | 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 


London. 


Superior Sound Film Projection 
—Easy, Trouble-Free 


Bell & Howell Filmosound 16mm sound-on-film pro- 
jectors havelong been the overwhelming choice of busi- 
ness film users. Today's Filmosound is even finer than its 
predecessors. Its war-developed refinements improve 
sound and picture reproduction and simplify operation, 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTies ¢ electrONics e mechanlCS 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send our copy of ‘‘Movies Go to Work."’ Send also full information 
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we get better and better.’ 








. “Every day, in every way, 























“And don’t keep calling 
me ‘comrade.’” 





Further Outlook —-WETTER 








London Daily Mail — 


London Daily Worker 


London Daily Herald 


The British Labor party meeting at Bournemouth as the Tories, the Communists, and the Laborites saw it 


obviously unaware of what a kill he could 
make in the black market. 
The Russians, unlike the Americans, 


have a central zonal government, but — 


built from the top down. It is little more 
than a transmissign belt for the reception 
and relaying of orders from the Soviet 
Military Government. The French as yet 
have nothing. The British Beirat is a 
more purely advisory organization con- 
sisting of trade-union and other officials 
as well as strictly political leaders. But it 
could easily be converted into a Laénderrat. 


Don't Answer 


The citizens of Munich have a new 
joke about the long and complicated 
Fragebogen (questionnaire) that the 
Americans use to uncover Nazis. One 
Miinchner asks: “Have you heard about 
the new Fragebogen the Americans have 
got out?” 

Second Miinchner: “No. Has it got any 
more questions?” 

First Miinchner: “No. Only two: (1) 
Are you alive; and (2) if so, how do you 
account for it?” 


Life With Fritz 


Agony notes from the Reich: 

@ At a performance of Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel und Gretel” in the Prinzregenten 
_ Theater in Munich, the audience was ac- 
tually heard to sigh hungrily when Gretel 
took her first bite from the Gingerbread 
House. 

@ In some towns when Germans stoop 
to pick up a cigarette butt, they are 
astounded to see it jerked away just. ag 


_ they are about to grasp it. Americar’ 


soldiers, playing an old home game, tie 
long strings to the butts to amuse them- 
selves with the unwary. 


BRITAIN: Labor Looks Back 


“After all, this is only a beginning.” 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee, color- 
legs in gray suit and gray shirt, but speak- 
ing more warmly before his party col- 
leagues than he usually does in Parlia- 
ment, thus last week promised his fellow 
Laborites that Britain would boldly con- 
tinue its march ‘toward Socialism. 

Before him in the red and white pa- 
vilion at Bournemouth sat 1,179: dele- 
gates to the Labor party’s largest annual 
conference in history. Mainly trade union- 
ists, though with a generous sprinkling 
of middle-class Socialists, they had come 
to the seaside resort in triumph after 
nearly a year as the dominant party of 
Britain. And triumphantly Attlee ticked 
off for them the milestones of ten months’ 
progress: 55 bills enacted, with others 
introduced or anticipated, providing. for 
nationalization of nearly every major in- 
dustry and business. “These measures of 
ours are not theoretical dreaming; they 
are an essential part of the planned econ- 
omy which we are introducing.” 

Attlee and other speakers acknowl- 
edged rough spots remained in the pro- 
_ and more hard times lay ahead be- 
ore full recovery and full employment 
could be assured. “Now that we have 
gained power we recognize our limita- 
tions in the field of preparation,” admit- 
ted Emanuel Shinwell, Fuel and Power 
Minister. Later he had to stand off a sharp 
attack from the floor by Will Lawther, 
National Union of Mineworkers president, 
who wanted coal nationalization to pro- 
duce some miners’ benefits now and not 


_ just “pie in the sky.” Educational policies 


and. peacetime conscription also came in 
for querulous comment. So did agricul- 
ture and rural housing, with the Minister 
of Agriculture. Tom Williams, conced- 


ing: “Unless we provide more and better 
houses we shall never persuade young 
women to remain in the countryside, and 
then the young men will not stay.” 

‘T Repudiate It’: But it was Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin who had the big- 
gest job defending: policies which many 
members questioned. He sat at the long 
black-covered table on the stage smoking 
cigarettes steadily while delegates rose to 
express their bewilderment that a Social- 
ist. government had been unable to get 


along with Russia. They moved ive criti- . 


cal resolutions on foreign policy. 

Then Bevin, in a dark suit, red and 
blue tie, and stiff white collar, crushed 
out his cigarette and rose to reply. To the 
esolution of general criticism he retorted: 
“I repudiate it.” Defending the Foreign 
Office against charges that old-school-tie 
diplomats retained their jobs and refused 
to implement a Socialist foreign policy: 
“I'm not one of those who decry Eton 
and Harrow. I was glad of them in the 
Battle of Britain, my God, I was... I 
decided to stick to the career men.” 

To a resolution demanding sanctions 
against Franco Spain: “If other countries 
had not intervened in the internal affairs 
of Spain, Franco would have been gone 
. ... Economic sanctions .. . will result 
in penalizing the ordinary man. . . You 
will get the resentment of the Spanish 
people instead of their support .. . If 
left alone, there are wide classes in Spain 
anxious to get rid of Franco.” 

On closer relations with Russia: “I 
move by example and it may be on the 
basis of examples that in the end I will 


win out . . . If you get no response, why 
blame us? If I cannot get reciprocity, 
what can I do? .. . It is said we are 


setting up a Western bloc. It ill becomes 
those who do—when you see an Eastern 
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bloc ‘in existence—to accuse those who 
have done nothing .. . 1 am not going to 
be a party .. . to any design . . . to attack 
Russia . . . This division of Europe, this 
awful business of drawing a line from 
Stettin to Albania . . . if that happens, 
God forbid, you will have two camps in 
Europe by force of events and that will 
be the road to another struggle. I say to 
Generalissimo Stalin and Mr. Molotoff: 
‘We will not divide you’.” 

Each of the critical resolutions was 
either withdrawn by its sponsors or de- 
feated by a show of hands. Then Bevin 
lumbered off the stage, back to London, 
and later to Paris to meet Molotoff again, 
assured of backing at home. 

But while proclaiming their desire to 
get along with Russia abroad, Labor’s 
leaders would have no truck with Com- 
munism in Britain. For months Herbert 
Morrison had been organizing his coun- 


terattack against the Communist party’s’ 


application for affiliation with. the Labor 
party. So successful was his preconfer- 
ence work that the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion before he got up to 
speak: “It is inconsistent as a matter of 
principle and practice for the Labor party 
and the Communist party to live in the 
same political family. The Communist 
party is not a political party. It is a 
conspiracy . . . If they were in the party 
now they . . . would involve the Labor 
party in joint responsibility for their 
foolish and pernicious escapades.” Labor 
declined a share of the escapades, by an 
overwhelming vote of nearly -six-to-one. 
Then it passed an amendment forbidding 
affiliation at any time in the future. 


Bevinisms 


Some critics of Foreign Secretary Bevin 
have nicknamed his outspoken foreign 
policy “Bevinism.” In his Bournemouth 
speech the Foreign Secretary achieved 
such heights of frankness that the critics 
might have changed the nickname to “in- 
discretionism.” Examples: 

@ “Regarding the agitation in the United 
States, and particularly New York, for 
100,000 Jews to be put into Palestine, I 
hope it will not be misunderstood in 
America if I say, with the purest of mo- 
tives, that that was because they did not 
want too many of them in New York.” 
(This brought the inevitable violent re- 
action in the United States and posed 
a threat to passage of the British loan.) 
@ “When the United States offered a 25- 
year treaty to keep Germany disarmed 
. . - I welcomed it and so did my col- 


’ leagues in the government. And, by God, 


would not I have loved such a treaty to 
have been in operation in 1940 at the 
time of Dunkerque, instead of having to 
wait all those months before Lease-Lend 
and American troops and resources came 
to the aid of civilization.” (American iso- 
lationists missed this one.) 
“I want to be able to go down to Vic- 
toria Station, get a ticket, and go where 
the hell I like without a passport or any- 
thing else.” (Universal agreement. ) 


Blow to Helgoland ° 

Through two world wars, Helgoland, a 
tiny fortified red sandstone island in the 
North Sea 40 miles from Cuxhaven, pro- 
tected the German coast and balked 
British naval power, Last week the British 
announced that they intended to blow 
up Helgoland. They will also destroy the 
naval base of Wilhelmshaven. 


, a a 


YUGOSLAVIA: Legend on Trial 


Near Belgrade sweet-smelling lime 
trees cast shadows on the beautifully 
landscaped grounds of the infantry school 
at Topcider, once the palace of Serbia’s 
first ruler. Inside, in a high-domed trial 
room redesigned to seat 1,000 spectators 
including 100 correspondents, Marshal 
Tito last week gained the ultimate Red 
revenge. He put his archenemy, the 
Chetnik leader Gen. Draja Mikhailovich, 
on trial for his life on charges of collab- 
orating with the enemy. 

At precisely 9:15 a.m. June 10 the 
president of the three-man tribunal 


< in Mikhailovich on trial 


ke: “Enter the accused.” A rumble of 
dattapoiel stirred the spectators as Mik- 
hailovich appeared. Dressed in a heavy 
eenish uniform stripped of insignia and 
ollowed by a guard, he walked slow! 
to the prisoner’s dock. His stocky shoul- 
ders hunched, and sweat dripped through 
his grizzled beard staining his high cloth 
collar. He peered nearsightedly through 
thick silver-rimmed glasses. 
Say Yes, Mean No: For seven hours 
ace during the petal + the Peeps 
prosecution painstakingly brought up 
alleged incidents of Chetnik collabora- 
tion. Usually Mikhailovich denied charges 





prrer—ror Press Radiophoto 
Some Yugoslavs saw a resemblance to Christ 
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or said he could not remember. Occasion- 
ally he placed the blame upon subordi- 
nate commanders, declaring that he was 
“powerless to stop it.” When asked out- 
right if he was guilty he stumblingly re- 
plied: “I do not feel guilty.” The prosecu- 
tion tried unsuccessfully to prove that 
British and American officers urged Mik- 
hailovich to fight Marshal Tito’s Com- 
munist forces instead of the Germans. 
Whenever the muddled Chetnik leader 
was confronted with contradictions in his 
testimony, he sighed and said: “When I 
am too tired I say yes.” 

On the fourth day of the trial, how- 
ever, Mikhailovich galvanized a drowsin 
courtroom to sharp attention. He had 
just admitted ordering one of his com- 
manders to obtain supplies from the 
Italians. “You collaborated with the en- 
emy, is that right?” snapped the prose- 
cutor. Mikhailovich’s head sagged to his 
chest. He softly answered: “Yes, that is 
right.” The court recessed immediately 
and correspondents dashed to the spe- 
cially provided direct lines to flash the 
word to the world, 

The next day Mikhailovich 
retracted his admission, but 
the damage had been done. 
It was the testimony the Tito 
regime needed—both for pur- 
poses of internal morale and 
as a means of fanning Yugo- 
slav animosity against the 
United States and Britain. 
This was further shown by 
the unpublished story of how 
Tito’s forces managed to cap- 
ture the elusive Mikhailovich 
in the first place. It happened 
early this year. 

At that time, Tito himself 
detailed eleven OZNA (se- 
cret police) men to take Mik- 
hailovich dead or alive. They 
proceeded to Raska, a village 
in the Sanjak, where they 
captured a Colonel Kalabic, 
one of the General’s confi- 
dants. Kalabic was taken to 
Belgrade, and put —- 
the third degree. He fin 
agreed to betray his chief. 
Accompanied by two OZNA 
men dressed as Chetniks, Ka- 
labic returned to the Sanjak 
and led his captors to a cave 
where they found Mikhailo- 

vich enjoying a hearty dinner 
with a dozen followers. Kalabic and his 
companions were warmly welcomed. A 
short time later one of the OZNA men 
let loose with his tommy gun, killing 
Kalabic and eleven Chetniks while the 
other overpowered Mikhailovich. 


Significance-—— 


For the third time in his life Mikhailo- 
vich is becoming a legendary figure, in 
spite of himself. All those who knew him 
either as. Yugoslav military attaché in 
Sofia or later as a Chetnik leader agree 
that yer he is personally brave and 
honest, Mikhailovich is a mediocre per- 
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sonality, an indifferent strategist, and a 
typical old-fashioned Serb officer with 
narrow views and limited intellectual 
capacities. 

When he went into hiding in 1941 to 
fight the Germans, propaganda put out 
by the Royal Yugoslav Government, and 
supported by the American and British 


litiaman hustling a drunk into a Black 
Maria. 

No love, said Chaplygin, could survive 
this. Wouldn’t it, he ‘asked, be a good 
idea to issue a book of instruction named: 
“The Art of Not Treading on the Toes of 
Persons of the Female Sex”? 


a 


Governments, romanticized him out of . 


all proportion to his achievements and 
abilities. Then came the switch in British 
_ policy. The new favorite, Marshal Tito, 
and his Russian mentors needed a symbol 
of reaction, Fascism, and British perver- 
sity. Mikhailovich was a natural. The 
second-rate Serbjan officer again became 
a legendary figure—this time a monster, 
an evil enemy of the Yugoslav people. 
Now, if, as seems likely, Mikhailovich 
is condemned and executed, he will, for 
the third time, become a fiery symbol of 
the Serbian fight against oppression. 
Through a blunder of Tito’s propaganda 
ministry Mikhailovich is already well on 


his way to becoming a martyr and saint - 


in the eyes of the Serbian people. The 
pictures of Mikhailovich after his capture 
published in the Yugoslav press and post- , 
ers showed a remarkable likeness to 
Christ facing his oppressors. A Slovene 
servant girl employed by the United 
States Ambassador was so overcome with 
emotion when she saw one of the pic- 
tures in the newspaper Politika that she 
could not wait on the table that evening. 
The pictures have now been withdrawn, 
but the imprint of Mikhailovich as the 
Serbian Christ may haunt Marshal Tito’s 
men for many years to come. 


Poe 


RUSSIA: Emily Postikova 


The Russians have recently laid more 
and more emphasis on the necessity of 
courtliness and good manners, using an 
approach somewhat similar to American 
soap ads: If you are uncouth you won't 
get a girl. Last week in the newspaper 
Komsomolskaya Pravda one Yur Chaply- 
gin told of a pretty girl who one day 
spotted the boy of her dreams—he had 
tender blue eyes, blond hair, and a 
square-shouldered Russian zoot suit with 
bright red trousers. One happy day they 
were both waiting for a streetcar and she 
fluttered her eyes in his direction. But 
when the streetcar arrived her hero near- 
ly killed her in a rush to get aboard. On 
the oe eer in body and soul— 

e turned tea eyes reproachfully in 
his direction. He snarled: “What’s the 
matter, popeyes? Can’t you taxi-riding 
intelligentsia get on a streetcar?” 

Later she saw him at a concert ball— 
and he was sitting in her seat. She coyly 
showed her ticket. He sneered, “So what, 
even if it is your seat? I can see much 
better here.” His friends joined in with 
“Scram.” After the concert she was stand- 
ing near the dance floor when he ap- 
proached. He did not apologize, he did 
not ask her to dance, he just tapped her 
on the shoulder, and, grabbing her arm, 
yanked her on the dance floor like a mi- 


ARABS: Mufti in Mufti 


In Palestine there are illegal armed forces. 
If we put 100,000 Jews in Palestine tomor- 
row I would have to put another division’ of 
British troops there. I am not prepared to do 
it . . . I must say to the Jews and Arabs: 
“Please put your guns away. Do not blow up 
the British Tommy, who is quite innocent in 
this business.” 


Thus Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
frankly faced a new factor in the Middle 
East which he defined with equal frank- 








~ ‘The Mufti: A beaver is missing 


ness: “You cannot deal with the Pal- 
estine Arabs ulone. The Arab League 
has become a fact and you cannot ig- 
nore it.” 
Even as he spoke, the Arab League 
became more a fact than ever before. In 
the Syrian mountain village of Bludan, 
not far from Damascus, delegates from 
seven Arab states last week held an 
emergency League conference on Pal- 
estine. That issue now accomplished 
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what it threatened for more than a dec- 
ade. It caused the Arabs to forget their 
local rivalries, at least momentarily, and 
unite against what they consider a for- 
eign invasion of Arab soil. From Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan, Syria, Leb- 
anon, Iraq, and Yemen they assembled 
to assume guardianship of Palestine and 
to send notes to London and Washing- 
ton. They rejected the findings of the 
Anglo-American Committee. They de- 
manded a United Nations trusteeship 
for the Holy Land. They planned an im- 
mediate Pan-Arab campaign against 
Zionism with economic and _ political 
weapons and threatened, if necessary, to 
use armed force. 


Red Beard’s Return: The threat was 
real, And the man who helped make good 
such a threat once before was probably 
on hand again. Somewhere in the Middle 
East—possibly near. Damascus at the 
home of Jamil Mardam, Syrian Minister 
to Egypt—Haj Amin el] Husseini, the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, who escaped from 
the British in the Holy Land in 1937, 
plotted a new war on Zionism. 

For the time being Haj Amin lay low— 
perhaps for political reasons, perhaps to 
regrow the red beard whose removal dis- 
guised him on his startling flight from 
France (NEwswEEK, June 17). Clean- 
shaven (as he had been once before, 
when he fled from Iran to Rome to es- 
cape the British in 1941) and with west- 
ern elothes supplanting his long black 
gown and white-wrapped tarboosh, Haj 
Amin had calmly boarded an American 

- DC-4 plane in Paris the morning of May 
29. He displayed Syrian passport num- 
ber 90 made out to Marouf Doualibi, an 
Arab lawyer in Paris. 

He left the TWA plane at an American 
Army field near Cairo—and disappeared. 
The Syrians denied that he had flown to 


; : e Damascus as first. reported. 


How he had managed all the intrica- 
cies of leaving France was as great a 
mystery as his destination. One day last 
week a bearded Arab strolled into the 
French Foreign Office and announced 
casually that Haj Amin el Husseini was 

teful for France’s hospitality, and since 

e had departed wished to return his 
identity card and food card. When the 
Arab handed over a letter repeating the 
same thing, together with a "s 
green identity card and dun-col food 
card, containing the photograph, it 
dawned on the functionary that Haj 
Amin el Husseini was really the Mufti. 

The French had maintained only the 
lightest surveillance over the Mufti and 

owed him two houses. One was called 
“Les Roses” near Louveciennes, outside 
Versailles. This was a Victorian-type villa 
surrounded by an opulent garden.-The 
other house was at Bougival. He was al- 
lowed a car, employed two Arab secre- 
taries, and had a French staff-of servants 
in both houses. The Mufti had given his 
witout otiying the goverment. He 

t ing the government. He 
was permitted to circulate freely and visit 
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Keystone 
Aftermath: On the reviewing stand on the Mall, Winston . when throngs jammed the city to cheer the forces he once 
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“If they did away with wars there'd be no need for Victory Parades” 








Churchill watches the London Victory Parade on June 8, 


Giles, London Sunday Express 


led—and create the litter that brought sadness to philosophers. 





prominent Arabs. He made many trips to 
Paris, wandering incognito in the shops. 
Only one policeman kept watch over the 
Mufti’s Louveciennes house. 

On May 28 the policeman saw “some- 
body who looked like the Mufti” return- 
ing to the house from a drive. Soon after- 
ward the Mufti’s aides announced he was 
ill. For ten. days the policeman, who did 
not see the Mufti leave the house, was 
assured he was still ill. The Mufti, hav- 
ing shaved and put on a red fez. instead 
of the usual white turban, left France the 
next morning after he was reported ill. 


oor 


SECURITY: Dogface 
American GI’s are posted at the Pal- 


in the war-crimes trials. Their duties in- 
clude inspecting the photographs affixed 
to identity cards of all who enter or leave 
the building. An agent of the Army’s 
Counterintelligence Corps last week suc- 
cessfully passed the security guard twen- 
ty times in a single day, flashing his iden- 
tification each time. Instead of his own 
face, the card bore that of a German 
shepherd dog. 


PP 


HUNGARY: Gold, Please 


“The Germans plundered Hungary 
while the Russians merely collected repa- 
rations,” the Hungarian Prime Minister, 
Ferenc Nagy, told a questioner at a Wash- 
ington press conference last Friday. As 
the correspondents broke into laughter 
Nagy shot a worried glance to his Com- 





ace of Justice in Nuremberg to protect. 
court officials, witnesses, and defendants 


munist Deputy Premier, Matyds Rakosi. 
He looked relieved when Rakosi’s face 
broke into a reassuring gold-toothed grin. 

All last week a Hungarian delegation 
headed by the Prime Minister pleaded 
with United States officials for (1) the 
return of their gold (some $20,000,000) 
and other property loqted by the Nazis 
and now under the control of Gen, Mark 
Clark in Austria, (2) the return of the 
Danube barges seized by the United 
States Army, and (8) the sale of some 
American Army surplus property. They 
were told by American officials that (1) 
the gold would be returned, (2) the re- 
turn of the barges must await a general 
Danubian settlement, and (8) the sale 
of surplus property would be studied by 
appropriate American authorities. 

There was an “if”. in the American re- 
ply. The United States Government 
would favorably consider Hungary’s re- 
quests if the Hungarian Government 
would grant landing and other civil avia- 
tion rights to American air transports. 
That put the Hungarians in a quandary. 
Their civil aviation is controlled by a 
joint Hungarian-Russian company in 
which the Russians hold a 50 per cent 
interest. The American request will have 
to be submitted to the Russians. 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Minister, both members of 


. the moderate Small Landowners party, 


succeeded in solving a relief-problem of 
their own. They and all members of their 
staff wore brand-new American shoes 
bought during their Washington visit. 
Only the Communist Deputy Prime Min- 
ister resisted the temptations of the capi- 
talist world and still wore his down-at- 
the-heel European shoes. 


ITALY: Off to Exile 


A four-engined Savoia-Marchetti trans- 
port, a plane not often seen in Italy 
these days, landed June 18 at the Ameri- 
can-administered Ciampino Airfield out- 
side Rome. Its armed Italian crewmen 
excited some comment as they debarked 
and gassed up the ship. 

Shortly before 4 o'clock three cars 
rolled up to the field. Guards stopped 
them. An American officer caught the 
word “official” as a chauffeur muttered 
some Italian and handed him a card 
bearing a crown. Inside one of the cars, 
a green sedan, sat a bald-headed man 
wearing a gray suit. He was former Kin 
Humbert, on his way to exile in Portuga 
as the Count of Sarre. 

Pale and obviously tired, Humbert got 
out at the plane to make his farewell to 
his party and to other royalists who had 
appeared after getting word of his de- 
parture. The tall exile embraced his loyal 
followers. Men and women wept. A 
group of Italian laborers shouted “Viva 
il Re!” and kissed his hand. Hum- 
bert entered the plane and peered out 
of the low hatchway to wave a last 
good-by. The ship took off, stopped 
overnight at Barcelona, and arrived at 
Lisbon the next day. 


‘A Revolutionary Gesture’: Hum- 
bert’s abrupt decision to leave Italy—the 
Cabinet claimed it was not notified in 
advance—somewhat eased the tension 
which had risen in the wake of the re- 
publican victory in the plebiscite. In the 
Monte Citorio Palace on June 10, the 
Italian Government had declared the de- 
feat of the monarchy by about 2,000,000 
votes. But the Court of Cassation (Su- 
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The atmosphere of China in 
these days is more filled with fratrici- 
dal yearnings than it has been for 
many years. “I am a part of all that I 
have met,” the wandering Ulysses 
said, and, if the collective mind of a 
people can be likened to the individu- 
al, China is giving an unhappy ex- 
} ample of the weight of the 

past. The essence of the 
failure to make peace be- 
tween the two Chinese fac- 
tions lies in the mass 
memory of suspicions and 
betrayals which were met 
in the years gone by. The 
unity of objective which ex- 
isted when both were fight- 
ing the Japanese invader has 
dissolved now, revealing the 
old hostility as deep as ever. 

Every attempt to reconcile the 
Kuomintang and the Communists has 
gone awry because of the lack of faith 
between them. All the truces—includ- 
ing-the current fifteen-day cease fire 
which expires on June 22—have been 
mere military expedients unaccompa- 
nied by any effective political recon- 

' ciliation. 

Propaganda from both sides in 
China has taken pains to insert the 
factional quarrel there into the broad- 
er conflict between American and 
Soviet aims. This is picturesque and 
in line with the fashionable propa- 
ganda jargon of today. It also has the 
advantage of a grain of truth. No 
doubt China’s mental climate is heat- 
ed by supposed Russian designs and 
by supposed American naiveté. There 
are observers on the spot who believe 
the Chinese Communists would not 


access to Japanese arms, and who pre- 
dict that Stalin will cynically disavow 
his treaty with the Nanking govern- 
ment once the Communists come to 


observers who accuse us of choosing 
the weaker side in supporting the 
Nanking government, and of taking 
on the job of creating Chinese unity 
without understanding the causes of 
Chinese disunity or the cure for them. 
But so far Stalin has scrupulously 
lived up. to the letter of his treaty, 
including the agreement to evacuate 
Manchuria, and the efforts of General 
of the Army Marshall have been to 
reconcile rather than to dominate. 


ee Perhaps General Marshall, by 
sheer weight of personality, may be 
able to prolong the truce. There are 








be so powerful without Russia-given 


be a reasonable bet; and there are’ 


China Pays a Debt to the Past 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


few persons who know the details of 
the internal struggle in China, how- 
ever, who believe that an ultimate 
showdown still is avoidable. The lack 
of trust between the factions, dating 
back to the murderous fight in 1927 
when Chiang Kai-shek turned against 
his Communist followers, still is so 
deep that no national unity 
is in sight. 

The old suspicions have 
fattened on much that has 
happened during the past 
year. The most conspicuous 
friction, of course, has been in 
Manchuria, Chiang Kai-shek 


crossed by the Communists 

there. The Sino-Soviet trea- 
“ty of 1945 recognizes the 

sovereignty of China in 
Manchuria; yet the Communist ar- 
mies have refused to give blanket ac- 
ceptance to the right of the Nanking 
government to assert it. It is the Com- 
munist argument that Chiang’s sover- 
eignty only meant taking over railway 
lines from the Russians and did not ex- 
tend to the Manchurian hinterland. 
They say that Chiang forfeited his 
claim when he diverted the Nationalist 
armies toward Jehol and Kalgan in- 
stead of moving directly to take over 
the railway at Changchun, and that 
because of this diversion the Commu- 
nists are at liberty to establish their 
own domain in parts of Manchuria. It 
is true that Chiang’s diversion prob- 
ably was a mistake, and it certainly 
embarrassed General Marshall. But 
these dialectics are not the language of 
national unity. : 


Clearly, they are camouflage for 
the Communist hope to take and hold 
a permanent military advantage and 
not only force themselves into the gov- 


ernment but into dominance of it.. 


Chiang, on his part, has been moved 
by the feeling of the double-cross to 
such an extent that he listens with 
more readiness than. ever to the strong 
anti-Communist element within the 
Kuomintang. For the Kuomintang, es- 
pecially since the end of the war with 
Japan, has ceased to be a_political 
entity. It is rather an association of 
political cliques, ranging from liberal 
to extreme right, and subject to con- 
stant inept fights, It is the right- 
ist “Central Club” group, allied with a 
few generals who see their jobs fading, 
which controls the lower echelons of 
the Kuomintang and has fed Chiang’s 


suspicions of the Communists. ‘° 


te 


feels that he was double-. 
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preme Court) had refused to declare the 
referendum valid until it investigated 
charges of voting irregularities—which it 
must do by J 18. 

When Premier Alcide De Gasperi went 
to the Quirinal Palace to inform Humbert 
officially of the results, he found the king 
uncooperative. Humbert hadedecided re- 
maining on the ne. was “his historic 
duty” until the court certified the legality 
of the elections. Meanwhile, he asked 
De Gasperi to become the civil regent. 
But the Cabinet, in possession of figures 
which showed that if all blank or invalid 
ballots had been cast for the monarchy 
it would still have lost,. proclaimed a 
de jure republic and named De Gasperi 
Provisional Chief of State. __ 

The government’s uncompromising 
stand and the fear that he would be 
blamed for large-scale riots in Rome and 
Southern Italy probably decided Hum- 
bert. Five hours after his plane left 
Ciampino airport, however, monarchists 
released a proclamation in which he 
charged “a revolutionary: gesture” in the 
Cabinet’s naming a Provisional Chief of 
State while he still held the throne. 

The next day, in a radio address ap- 
pealing to the nation for unity, De Gas- 
peri asked the people to support the re- 
public however they had voted. S 
of “the tragedy of that man,” he said 
Humbert was “part of the national catas- 
trophe” that all Italians must expiate. 
The sincere, conciliatory. tone of his ad- 
dress won him favorable comment even 
from some royalist newspapers. But other 
monarchists, looking for a wedge to re- 
store the monarchy, had begun spreading 
propaganda for a coup d état. 


PP 


INDIA: Hindu Stand 


The British Cabinet mission for setting 


up an independent India arrived in that 


seething subcontinent with two brave 
resolutions: (1) to propose a solution that 
London believed fair but knew would 
be hard for Britain’s traditional friends, 
the Moslems, to accept and (2) to impose 
a solution on India in case of Moslem 
disagreement. Two weeks ago the Mos- 
lems agreed to accept the British plan. 
Mahatma Gandhi had previously indi- 
cated the Hindus’ approval. The British 
packed to go home. 3 

But on June 14 the Hindu Congress 
party flatly rejected the plan: (1) it 
demanded more than equal representa- 
tion’ with the Moslem League in the 


interim government .and (2) it wanted - 


no Europeans represented in the Con- 
stituent Assembly. 
The British now faced the prospect 


-of imposing their solution not on the 


weak Moslem minority but on the power- 


fully’ organized Hindu majority with all 


its capacity for instigating mass rebellion. 
Nevertheless, the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, 
went ahead and proclaimed the formation 
of an interim government naming four- 
teen prominent Indians as members of 
new Central regime. . 
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fhe Soviet Union is becoming a land 
of greater opportunities for American 
exporters, whose goods are needed for 
the Union’s new five-year program. 


It calls for restoring regions devas- 
tated by war...increasing industrial 
production . . . raising the standard of 
living for the country’s 170,000,000 
people. 

Great Northern Railway’s Foreign 
Department knows that a large vol- 
ume of trade with the Soviet Union 
will be handled through Pacific North- 
west ports. Since Great Northern 
serves these ports, it specializes on 
problems of shipping to and from the 
Soviét Union. ‘ 

If you plan:to do business with the 
U.S.S.R. you can obtain valuable 
counsel from the Foreign Department 
of Great Northern Railway, for many 
years an “‘old hand” in Pacific trade. 

Consult: H. G. DOW, Vice President, For- 
eign De ment, 233 Broadway, NewYork 7, 
N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, Freight Traffic 
Manager, 175 East 4th Street, St. Paul 1, 
Minn., W. R. DALE, Foreign Freight Agent, 
4th Avenue and Union Street, Beat el, 


Wash., R.W. TRAYNOR, Import and Export 
Agent, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, 


inois, or Great Northern freight traffic re- ' Dockside scene in Vladivostok, the Soviet Union’s great Pacific port. Goods 
sentatives in more than 50 cities in the arrive here which were carried to dockside of our own Pacific Northwest ports 
nited States and Canada. by Great Northern Railway. 


~~ 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Crtacon Cette Lake, Feific Notthasstt and Calefounia Feit 


_ 
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It Tasted Good 


Douglas Walkington, a sales-promotion 
manager of Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
has a novel explanation for the origin of 
kissing. Cave men, he told the Canadian 
Industrial Traffic League in Montreal last 
week, lacked salt. They found the lips of 
the fair sex salty. “From that salt-extract- 
ing custom came kissing.” CIL’s salt di- 
vision, incidentally,’ is one of the largest 
salt producers in Canada. 


rr 


STRIKES: The Cold Chill 


Personal bitterness among leaders of 
the three parties concerned—labor, man- 
agement, and government—last week 
stymied efforts to settle Canada’s ship- 
ping strike, now in its fourth week. How 
it happened: 

@ June 11—Labor Minister Humphrey 
Mitchell accused “the usual gang of over- 
night revolutionaries” of using “all the 
old tricks of the trade.” In the House of 





Commons Mitchell declared: “The Com- 
munist crowd in this country do not want 
a settlement of strikes . . . If they want 
a battle, the battle is on.” 
@ June 12—Shipowners called upon the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union to change its 
leadership. A spokesman . for Canada 
Steamship Lines described the union’s 
leaders as Canada’s “particular brand of 
piffling John Lewises, whose Hitler-like 
struttings are obscuring the rising gen- 
eration’s idea of freedom.” J. A. (Pat) 
Sullivan, CSU president, countered by 
accusing Mitchell of “Red-baiting.” 
@ June 13—Sullivan accepted a revised 
overnment formula for an eight-hour 
ay to settle the strike. 


@ June 14—A_ shipowners’ spokesman 
said the government proposal was un- 
acceptable. 

The Stranglehold: As stocks of coal 
from the United States piled up at Great 
Lakes ports, Canada’s fuel situation grew 
more critical. Ontario and Quebec, where 
more than half the dominion’s population 
lives, use United States coal almost ex- 
clusively. Consumers in these and the 
three Maritime provinces were told they 


might buy only 60 per cent of their usual’ 


supply of high-grade coal before Novem- 
ber. They could buy an additional 20 
per cent in lower-grade fuel. More severe 
government restrictions might be neces- 
sary. if current efforts to produce more 
coal in Canada did not meet a very opti- 
mistic goal: 1,000,000 tons from western 
fields, 2,000,000 tons from the Maritimes. 

Other strikes continued to cripple in- 
dustry elsewhere in Canada. In British 
Columbia, 37,000 woodworkers stayed 
out after rejecting a conciliator’s pro- 
posal which the operators accepted. 





International 


Still strikebound: Great Lakes ships clog the Cornwall, Ont., canal 


About 6,000 textile workers in Montreal - 


and Valleyfield, Que., remained on strike 
after the provincial government declared 
the strike illegal. In Hamilton, Ont., 
members of the United Steelworkers of 
America, a CIO affiliate, picketed The 
Hamilton Spectator, where International 
Typographical Union (AFL) printers 
were out on strike, as were ITU printers 
at the Ottawa Citizen, Edmonton Jour- 
nal, Edmonton Bulletin and Vancouver- 
Province (NEWSWEEK, June 10). Steel- 
workers in Hamilton, Sydney, N. S., and 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., have set July 9 
as a tentative strike date. 

With other strikes pending, Canadians 
became more worried than ever about 


—~ 


rumors that current strikes might de- 
velop into a general strike like the one 
barely averted in 19]9 (NEwsweEEK, Oct. 
1, 1945). Government and labor leaders 
were quoted as saying, in private, that 
CIO and AFL unions had picked July 15 


_ as “D Day” for nationwide strikes. 


Pa 


POLITICS: So Red the Rose 


“Bob, I’m innocent, honestly I am.” 
So Fred Rose, 38, Canada’s only Com- 
munist Member of Parliament, told Rob- 
ert Taylor, Toronto Star correspondent, 
when police interrupted their telephone 
conversation about midnight, March 14, 
to arrest Rose (NEwsweeEk, March 25). 
Polish-born, an electrician and linguist, 
Rose was first elected to the House of 
Commons as member for Montreal-Car- 
tier in a 1948 by-election, and reelected 
in 1945. A small, bald, and natty man, he 
was extremely popular in his constituency. 
In Montreal, June 15, a King’s Bench 
jury found Rose guilty of conspiring to 
communicate wartime secrets—notably 
the secret formula for the super-explosive 
RDX—to Russia through a Moscow-direct- 
ed espionage system. Due to be sentenced 
this week, he is liable to a maximum pris- 
on term of seven years. If he does not ap- 
peal his conviction, and if he does not 
resign his seat (the usual practice), a par- 
liamentary committee on privileges may 
declare the seat vacant. No Canadian 
M.P. has ever been expelled from Par- 
liament after a criminal conviction. 
Canadian police are still seeking Sam 
Carr, former national organizer of the 
Labor-Progressive (Communist) party, 
who disappeared when he was men- 
tioned with Rose as one of the two “re- 
cruiting agents” who helped organize the 
Russian espionage system in Canada. A 
mysterious Freda Linton (or Lipchitz) of 
Montreal, described during Rose’s trial as 
one of his associates, is also missing.* 


Significance-——~— 


Since the Russian spy ring was exposed 
in Canada Feb. 15, the influence of the 
Labor-Progressive party has been on the 
wane. Rose’s conviction will doom the 
party, which two weeks ago climbed 
aboard the new Communist “line,” to 
political obscurity for some years, at least. 
_ This may have a greater bearing on 
Canadian politics than is indicated by the 
party’s numbers—18,000 claimed. Its firm 
support of the Liberal government, 
though without open Liberal approval, 
in last year’s general election undoubted- 
ly helped the Liberals by weakening 
support for the socialist CCF party. With 
the Communists out, the CCF may dis- 
place the Progressive-Conservative party 
as the official opposition in the next gen- 
eral election. It might even force the Lib- 
erals and Tories to join forces, as they 
have in two provincial coalition govern- 
ments: Manitoba and British Columbia. 





®This is not unusual in Canada: About 20. 


000 
army deserters, most of whom went AWOL in ‘De- 
camber 1944, are still “‘missing.” 





































Ron Merito brings you the tang of 
breeze-fresh uplands — a velvet-rich 
smoothness — a rare and distinctive 
flavor that gives to any rum drink a 
wonderful new deliciousness. 


This rum is produced in the mountains 
of Puerto Rico—in a little valley, high 
above the sea, where soil, air, water and 
tropic sun combine with expert distill- 








y/ Magnificent is the taste 


of this “‘mountain- distilled rum ! 


ing to create for you the perfect rum. 


Try Ron Merito for your daiquiri, your 
rum collins, your cuba libre. . . Good? 
Ah, Sefior, drinks made with this fine 
mountain rum are indeed magnifico! 
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SEND FOR FREE COLORFUL 
24-PAGE RECIPE BOOKLET 






AVAILABLE IN BOTH GOLD AND WHITE LABEL. 86 PROOF. WRITE NATIONAL DIST. PROD. CORP. DEPT. N28, P. O. BOX 12, WALL ST. STA., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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a . power secret 
of famous worker 





ERE you see how science is em- 
ployed to build super-perform- 
ance into one of the most efficient new 
industrial tools to come out of the war. 
It began when military engineers de- 
manded an ultra-compact V-belt drive 
that would handle maximum loads — 
for use in airplanes, tanks and other 
front-line equipment in which space 
is scarce and infallibility a “must.” 


These specifications gave the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man—a chance 
to prove a revolutionary idea he al- 
ready had in the development stage. 


Why not build a belt sinewed with | 


steel cables possessing indefatigable 
strength, then notch it with deep vents 
to give extreme flexibility? But use of 
steel imposed a difficult construction 
problem — and that’s where science 
entered the picture. 


You see, steel is virtually stretchless. 
So every cable had to be identical in 
length, otherwise one or two would 
carry the entire load, reducing belt 
efficiency. The problem was to pro- 


duce belts with every load-carrier uni- ° 


form in length and tension — to elimi- 
nate any possibility of a single cable 
being slack, wavy or out-of-plane. 


The G.T.M. found the answer in X ray. 
First he built the belts in individual 
molds that held the cables in position 
during cure. Then as each belt comes 
from the mold its “insides” are in- 
spected under the all-seeing ray to 
make sure that every cable has re- 
mained in perfect alignment during 
cure. 


The result is history. More than 
3,000,000 of these X-ray-tested 


Goodyear V-belts were specified ex- . 


clusively on heaviest duty wartime 
drives. Again and again they proved 
their ability to carry greater horse- 
power loads than conventional belts 
— to operate on smaller pulleys in 
smaller space — to last far longer — 
with practically no maintenance! 


Today this war-proved worker, known 
as the Goodyear COMPASS-V-STEEL 
belt, is available to industry. It is the 
only full-molded belt that combines 
the super-strength of steel with venti- 
lated (notched) construction that dis- 
sipates heat of flexion, and insures 
flat-belt flexibility with unequaled 
load capacity — at all speeds from 10 
to 10,000 feet per minute. To consult 
the G.T.M., write: Goodyear, Akron 
16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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T.M. The Goody 
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makes of motor cars embody essential parts made by 


ALMOST EVERY AMERIC 
FROM THE PRODUCTS 0 
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Makers of essential operating 
parts for the automotive, avia- 
tion, marine and farm imple- 
ment industries, and of Norge 


home appliances. 


AN BENEFITS EVERY DAY 


§ GU yg Maries 


Your choice of a new car may not be 
influenced by the name Borg-Warner. 
Yet in 19 of the 20 makes of motor cars, 
part of the satisfaction you enjoy when 
you get behind the wheel is the direct 
result of Borg-Warner engineering and 
large scale production. 

In fact, Borg-Warner has pioneered 
and brought to their present state of 
refinement many of the devices so im- 
portant to the effortless shifting and 
ease of operation:of the new cars. It is 
today the world’s largest independent 
maker of essential components that 


transfer the power to the rear wheels. 
Cooling, timing, carburetion are other 
functions which bear the mark of Borg- 
Warner’s guiding principle: “Design it 
better, make it better.” 

And that same principle is also active 
daily in the aviation, marine, farm im- 
plement and housing industries. For 
Borg- Warner’s specialized skills in 28 
great plants are turning out ‘scores of 
important and excitingly new products. 

Watch for the new developments that 
are coming from Borg-Warner—the 
name behind many great names. 


Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION ~ BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 

BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ 

LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 

CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION ° 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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PARAGUAY: Case of the Colonel 


Since Sept. 8, 1940, President Higinio 
Morinigo has ruled Paraguay with a stern 
hand. But the power behind his rule has 
been an army colonel, Victoriano Benitez 
Vera, commander of the main Para- 
guayan military base, Campo Grande. 

Last fall the President and the power 
behind the President began to fall out. 
The calendar of feud: 

@ October—While President Morinigo 
was out of the capital Benitez Vera dis- 
solved the security battalion, commanded 
by the President’s brother, Nestor. 

@ November—Several judges complained 
to Morinigo that Benitez Vera had or- 
dered the arrest of two men who. were 
trying a case which involved members 


of Benitez Vera’s family. Morinigo inter- ’ 


vened. One was released and the other 
exiled to Brazil. 

@ December—Morinigo tried to discharge 
Lt. Gen. Leopoldo Perrier, construction 
director. Benitez Vera stood by the gen- 
eral. So did Col. Bernardo Aranda, Chief 


of Staff, whose Fascist-militarist- book, 


“The Armed Forces and National. Prob- 
lems,” had brought an inquiry from the 
United States. . 

The power of Benitez Vera became so 
great Morinigo had to ask his permission 
before naming Cabinet Ministers. Last 
spring Benitez Vera succeeded in putting 
two of his friends in high posts: Juan B. 
Ayala, Ambassador to the United States, 
and Augustin Avila, Finance Minister. 

The President Turns: Finally, 
prodded by United States Ambassador 
Willard Beaulac, Morinigo decided to 
stop appeasing Benitez Vera and take a 
first step toward “constitutional govern- 
ment.” The opportunity came when Ar- 
gentine President Juan D. Perén was in- 
augurated June 4. While Benitez Vera 
was representing Morinigo in Buenos 
Aires, Morinigo could oust him. But 
Aranda got wind of the plan arid notified 
Benitez Vera, who dramatically, and 
with all the speed Argentine facilities 
could muster, rushed back to his base. 

There a brief pitched battle was 
fought at dawn on June 9. Rifle and ar- 
tillery fire killed two officers and three 
soldiers as two regiments under the per- 
sona’ command of President. Morinigo 
defeated one still loyal to Benitez Vera. 
Benitez Vera, with his old friend Leo- 
poldo Perrier and three others, fled to 
the Brazilian Embassy. Agustin. Avila 
was forced to resign and returned to old 
haunts in Buenos Aires. Colonel. Aranda 
also resigned and was said to be visiting 
a relative in-the country. ; 


Significance-—— 

Benitez Vera’s downfall could be in- 
terpreted as at least a temporary setback 
for Argentine influence in Paraguay. 
Benitez Vera was leader of the “militarist” 











group within the Paraguayan Army, aim- 
ing at collaboration with Argentina. Para- 
guayan exiles in Argentina say Benitez 


Vera would like to build a state-controlled _ 


labor party in imitation of Perén’s Labor- 
istas. He would hold -elections in 1948 
with Ayala, the Ambassador to the United 
States, as his Presidential candidate. 
Benitez Vera is no friend of the United 
States. In June 1943 he kicked out four- 
teen United States War Department engi- 
neers who were modernizing an airstrip 
near his military base; this was not per- 
missible in his “zone of influence.” A year 
later, after’ Morinigo’s intervention, the 





Three Lions 
_ Morinigo: First-round winner 


work was resumed. Last October, when 
United States Lend-Lease was supporting 
the Paraguayan economy, Benitez Vera 
asserted: “We must be on our guard 
against corruptive gold which comes into 
our country to.seduce our consciences and 
weaken our wills.” 

Morinigo is more grateful for the “fruit- 
ful aid” of the United States, and constant- 
ly reminds army chiefs of that. He also re- 
minds them that an army regime without 
him would have great difficulties in gain- 
ing recognition from Washington. 


Pe 


CHILE: War on the Left 


Chilean Socialists and Communists 
have been at each other's throats since 
last February, when Socialist leaders re- 
fused to join a Communist-called general 
strike. That quarrel led to a crisis in the 
government. It was compromised, and for 
a while there was an armed truce. Last 
week the dispute erupted into bloodshed. 


Two men were killed and four wound- 
ed in a clash on June 12 between the two 
parties during a union election at the 
Sauzal electric plant in Rancagua. On the 
same day Interior Minister Admiral Vi- 
cente Merino Bielich demanded immedi- 
ate court action against the Communist 
El] Siglo and the independent Ultima 
Hora, Santiago newspapers which had - 
printed rumors of an impending army re- 
volt against the government. 

Merino expressed the government’s 
point of view on these developments. 
They had “obvious political purposes.” 

The Firm Lion: Whatever these pur- 
poses may have been, the practical effect 
of the war between Socialists and Com- 
munists was to throw Chilean politics 
into a state of utter confusion. President 
Juan Antonio Rios, now on sick leave, 


- was not expected to resume office, and 
-an emergency Presidential election might 


be necessary at any time. The Popular 
Front of Radicals, Socialists, and Com- 
munists, which had elected Rios, had 
disintegrated completely. ‘The present 
government is a mixture of military men 
and Socialists, headed by a Radical who 
has been repudiated by his own party. 

The opportunity seemed ripe for the 
right-wing Conservative and Liberal par- 
ties. But they, too, were far from com- 
plete unity. The most optimistic of Chil- 
ean politicians was 78-year-old Arturo 
Alessandri; three times President of the 
republic. Ostensibly a Liberal, he is ac- 
tually an “elder statesman,” with support- 
ers‘in all parties. The Lion of Tarapaca 
was not dead yet. 


PP 


BOLIVIA: ‘Plutocratic’ Putsch 


President Gualberto Villarroel and the 
administration Movimiento Nacionalista 
Revolucionario party of Bolivia won a 
“no contest” victory in the May: 5 Con- 
gressional elections because the Demo- 
cratic Front coalition of opposition par- 


ties refused to vote, But this was no sign 


that the opposition was dead. On May 30 
Villarroel imposed a state of siege and 
arrested army chiefs, opposition political 
leaders, and newspaper editors whom he 
accused of “subversive activities.” And on . 
June 13, bombs rained on La Paz and a 
battle blazed for seven hours as army : 
fliers turned on the government. 

Col. Humberto Illanes was called the 
leader of the rebellion. He headed an at- 
tack on El Alto air base, while other 
rebels assaulted the barracks of the Ca- 
lama Regiment of carabineers. Six rebel 
planes unloaded bombs on the Capitol, 
police headquarters, and the Presidential 
Palace in La Paz. Most of the bombs were 
duds which failed to explode. But one 
yawning crater was found near ‘the 
Capitol. 

Government troops put down the re- 
bellion, aided by civilians who were 
armed for the occasion and quickly dis- 
armed when the crisis was over, As usual, 
Villarroel blamed the putsch on “pluto- 
cratic forces.” ‘ 
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. louredteetal 
Four generations of Swedish royalty 


Royal Heirs: In Stockholm, Kinc Gus- 


tav V of Sweden was photographed : 


holding his great grandson, Prince Carl 
Gustav, on his knee, while the infant’s 
father, Prince Gustav Adolf, and grand- 
father, Crown Prince Gustav Adolf, 
looked on. The child, third in line for 
thé’ throne, wears the Order of Sera- 
phim, bestowed on him at his christen- 
ing by the king. 


Protest: JaMEs T. FARRELL, 42, author, 
protested a Canadian ban on his latest 
novel, “Bernard Clare,” in an open letter 
to Prime Minister Mackenzie King. Far- 
rell denied that he had “ever written one 
line which a fair-minded human being 
can... term pornographic.” 


Marksman: Gioria Swanson, 48, for- 
mer movie actress, and her daughter, 
Michele Farmer, 14, tried their luck at 
a shooting gallery during a holiday week 
end in Revere Beach, Mass. Gloria 


snuffed out six lighted candles in ten tries. 





. _ 
Gloria and her daughter draw a bead 


Anniversary: Jo—E Howarp, 82, . song 
writer and minstrel man, celebrated his 
70th year in show business at Billy Rose’s 
Diamond Horseshoe, where he still .per- 
forms nightly. Howard, who sang in 
Snaveley’s Saloon and Billiard Parlor in 
Kansas City at the age of 8, claims he’s 
written 528 songs, including his famous 
“I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now.” He 
has been married since 1929 to Mary 
Ramo, 36, his eighth wife. 


Dry: In Los Angeles, Douctas (WRONG 
Way) Corrican, 89, who flew in the 
wrong direction to Ireland in 1938, had 
a new campaign stunt—drinking his fa- 
vorite beverage irom a garden hose. 
A teetotaler, he is running for the United 
States Senate on the Prohibition ticket. 





"Associated Press, 
Washington is Corrigan’s goal now 


Saint: The canonization of MOTHER 


* FRANCESCA SAVERIO CABRINI, first United 


States citizen to be elevated to sainthood 
(NEwsweEEK, April 29), was tnanimously 
approved by a semipublic consistory in 
Vatican City. Mother Cabrini, who 
founded schools, hospitals, and orphan- 
ages, died 28 years ago in Chicago. 


Ill: Henry JOHANSEN, husband of the op- 
era singer, KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, was re- 
moved to an Oslo hospital in a condition 
described as “seriously ill.” Johansen had 
been in jail on charges of economic col- 


laboration with the Nazis. 


Protection: WiL.1aM S. Hart, 75, one- 
time movie hero, approved the naming 
of two friends as guardians of his person 
and Property. Old and infirm, Hart feels 
he is “likely to be deceived and imposed 
upon by artful and designing persons.” 


Immune: AMALIA 
Acuiiar, 20, Cuban 
dancer, accused Cu- 
msul MARIANO 
EscALONA ALMEIDA 
of insulting her and } 
hitting her father in 
Joe DiMaggio’s San | 
Francisco night club, f 
where she dances. } 
Police could not ar- 
rest Escalona, who 
has diplomatic im- | 
munity. Within a fj 
week authorities were | 
called to a San Fran- § 
cisco hotel where the 
consul was banging 
on the door of the ho- 
tel manicurist in a hall 
«strewn with roses. 
Again, no arrest. 








eh Acme 
Amalia dances 


Died: CHarLes BUTTERWORTH, 49, com- 
edian; of a fractured skull suffered in an 
automobile accident, in Hollywood, June 
13. A member of the Indiana bar and 
onetime newspaperman, Butterworth got 
his first job on Broadway by mimicking 
stuffy luncheon speakers whom he had 
encountered as a reporter.. Hollywood 
claimed him in 1930, and he became 
known as the solemn, timid, indecisive 
little man of more than 80 films. 

May. Epwarp Bowes, 71, conductor of 
radio's Original Amateur Hour; in Rum- 
son, N. J.,; June 18. Bowes had made two 
fortunes in San Francisco real estate be- 
fore he came East and opened the Cap- 
itol Theater on Broadway, first of the 
plush movie palaces and an instant suc- 
cess. The Amateur Hour was the most 
popular radio program of 1935; the year 
after it started, with 20,000,000 listeners, 
traveling troupes of amateurs, and $1,- 
000,000 a year for Bowes. The major, a 
Reserve officer, was, named honorary 
mayor of 67 cities. 

Joun L. Barren, 58, British television 
pioneer; of a relapse following influenza, 
in Bexhill, Sussex, June 14. Known as the 
“father of television,” Baird produced the 
first practical television apparatus and in- 
vented the noctovisor, a device for seeing 
in the dark with invisible rays. In 1928, he 
accomplished the first transatlantic dem- 
onstration of television, sending images 
from his London laboratory to a cellar in 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 

GERHART Hauptmann, 83, German 
playwright, novelist, and poet; in Agnet- 
endorf, in the Silesian Mountains. Called 
the. patriarch of Cerman literature, 
Hauptmann was best known for his 
naturalistic drama, “The Weavers,” first 
performed in 1892. He won the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1912. - 

Joun H. BanxKHEap 2nd, 73, senator 
from Alabama; in Bethesda, Md., June 
12 (see page 27). : 

GEN. JorcE Usico, 67, ex-President of 
Guatemala; in New Orleans, June 14. 
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.. ft Happened in Minneapolis! 


PROBLEM: The work of Design Engineers of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company required intense 
concentration. But their quarters were compact, and 
routine office noises—buzzers, doors opening and clos- 
ing, or just ordinary conversation—seriously distracted 
them and interfered with their work. 


SOLUTION: Management called in the local Acousti- 
Celotex distributor. As a member of the only organi- 
zation in the world with the experience of more than 
100,000 acoustical installations, he diagnosed the prob- 
lem, recommended that Acousti-Celotex be applied to 


' the ceilings. This is the original and genuine drilled 
‘fibre tile—most widely used of all acoustical materi- 
* als. The installation was made as recommended. 


RESULT: A definite decrease in distracting noise—with 
a marked improvement in working conditions. The 





designers got more work done . . . concentrated better 
with less fatigue . . . fewer mistakes. Benefits were so 
apparent that the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. now has Acousti-Celotex in practically all offices, 
in manufacturing and product testing areas, too. 


MORAL: Sound condition with Acousti-Celotex. It pays 
dividends. Installations in offices, factories, schools, 
hospitals, stores, banks, restaurants, theaters and 
churches prove this conclusively. So consult your local 
Acousti-Celotex distributor. His professional advice 
is yours absolutely without obligation, and he guaran- 
tees results. A letter to us will bring him to your desk. 


* s s 


PREE! “25 Answers to Questions. on Sound Conditioning?® 
Timely, interesting, helpful booklet. Write: The Celotex 
Corporation, Dept. NW-746, Chicago 3, Illinois, for your copy. 


AcousTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


" Perforated Fibve Tee since 2s 


Sold by Accusti-Celotex Dichitutors Everywhere © In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ut 


a PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOES 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





SCIENCE: Rhine Finds His Seul 


In his youth, Joseph Banks Rhine, 
destined for the ministry, turned his back 
on his theological seminary and his re- 
ligious studies because his keenly scien- 
tific mind rejected the church's strict 
dogmas. But in working for a doctorate 
in biology at the University of Chicago, 
and later as botany instructor at the 
University of West Virginia, the sober- 
faced young scientist found no peace. 
How could he accept the stark realism of 
scientific research which left no cranny 
for spiritual investigation? : 

Another rightabout-face took Rhine to 
Harvard, where he studied psychology 
under William McDougall, and later to 
Duke University, where in 1930 he be- 
gan, with his wife, Dr. Louisa E. Rhine, 
assisting him, the long string of experi- 
ments with telepathy and clairvoyance 
which in 1934 resulted in general scien- 
tific acceptance of the Rhine theory 
called “extra-sensory perception” (ESP). 
Projecting the human mind beyond hith- 
erto acknowledged physical laws, Rhine 
demonstrated man’s ability to communi- 
cate with other minds, to see into the 
future, and to influence material objects, 
as in the famous dice and card studies 
(Newsweek, April 12, 1943). 

Last: week, Rhine, now 50, announced 
the discovery of a linkage between mind 
and matter that brought him closer to 
his original religious tenets than at any 
time in the last 25 years. Straight scien- 
tific research at Duke University, he told 
members of the World Faiths Round- 
Table luncheon group in New York, has 
proved to his satisfaction the existence 
of “the nonphysical properties of the 


mind,”® or, more precisely, the possession 
of a soul by man. 

To clinch these intangible factors, 
Rhine said calmly: “We can now at least 
rationally conceive of the existence of a 
universal spirit, equivalent to the modern 
conception of . It can be thought of 
as the supreme integration of all those 


‘transcendent forces of the universe which 


we now recognize in 
part of man himself.” 

Rhine added that “some form of sur- 
vival after bodily death is a theoretical 
possibility,” and that because of man’s 
power to direct material proceedings 
through the forces of his own mind (as 


the extraphysical 


in the dice tests), “we can now furnish 


more ready explanations for the effects 
attributed to prayer.” 


The Dumber GI 


In Washington last week, Army psychol- 
ogists frowned over a big batch of con- 
fidential files marked “Form 20.” Each 
listed a new soldier’s score in the Army 
General Classification Test, taken at the 
reception center, to measure his “ability, 


aptitudes, trade proficiency, and technical | 


knowledge.” - 

The average peacetime GI’s AGCT rat- 
ing was deplorably low—10 points below 
the wartime soldier’s average of 103. In- 
deed, since the peak of the war, the 
scores had shown a general decline. In 
the June-December 1948 sampling, 8 per 
cent of the men fell in Grade I (180-163); 
30.8 per cent in Group II (110-129); 29.6 


*QOpposing this belief are the materialists who scoff 
at any relation between mind and “‘soul,”’ and believe 
that the brain functions entirely by means of physical 
processes, 





per cent in Grade III (90-109); 28.8 per 
cent. in Grade IV (60-89); and only 3.8 
per cent in Grade V (39-59). But in the 
latest sampling, January-March 1946, 
only 4.1 per cent were m Grade I; 20.4 in 
Grade II; 29.7 in Grade III; 87.6 in 
Grade IV; and 8.2 in Grade V. | 

Within the last month, Army enlistees 
have received such poor marks that the 
complete Army score has been reduced 
to a dangerous low. What better argu- 
ment could be advanced, psychologists 
reckoned, for continuing the full-scale 
draft which automatically assures a higher 
AGCT rating: than any voluntary enlist- 
ment program? 

What Makes a Soldier? Since 1940, 
when the Army first. began to use the 
AGCT, 10,000,000 men have taken the 
test as a primary factor in guiding their 
military careers. 

This, Dr. Walter V. Bingham, chief 
psychologist of the Adjutant General’s 

ce, emphasizes, is not an IQ test. “An 
IQ is a ratio. It expresses the rate at 
which a child’s snnntaliay has developed,” 
Bingham told members of the National 
Academy of Sciences at the spring ses- 
sion in Washington. “A personnel classi- 
fication officer is not interested in knowing 
what a soldier’s rate of development has 
been. Instead the question is, how intelli- 
gent is he now? What can he learn and 


- how fast can he learn it?” 


The AGCT is divided into four forms: 
(1) for literate English-speaking troops; 
(2) for Spanish-speaking men; (3) fo 
illiterates, or those men whose language is 
neither English nor Spanish, to whom in. 
structions are given in pantomine; and 
(4) with additional questions to provide 











Lifting the Veil: These first pictures of the interior of the 
secret Oak Ridge, Tenn., atom-bomb plant show the produc- 
tion of beneficial radioactive materials. Left, a sample of 





Clinton Laboratories Photos 


radioactive iodine is being extracted from bombarded tel- 
lurium. Right, radioactivated material is removed‘ from the 
“atom pile” at the end of the neutron bombardment period. 
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T ~ BAMBOO is classified as a tropical grass. Yet it is tree- 

like in appearance. Occasional specimens attain a height 
of one hundred feet or better, and a girth of three feet. Its 
tubular construction insures great strength. Tubular bamboo 
is really a “life lme” for people who live in the jungle.: 





x ' IN INDUSTRY—there is a special metal tubing with a 

host of uses. It is known as Bundyweld. This tubing 
serves as a “life line” for countless modern products. It 
carries essential oil— for example —to giant Diesel loco- 
motives. Its dependability is due to its unusual construction. 


5 MANY MODERN products rely on Bundy- 
weld. It serves as the “life line” for cars, 


trucks and tractors—for gas ranges, refriger-. 


. ators and air conditioning units. Let Bundy 
Research and Engineering Departments show 
you how Bundy Tubing can aid your product. 
Also available in Monel and nickel. 
~ Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 13, Michigan 





3100 19th St. 


1 Admiral Ave. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


~ BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Pacific Metals Co., Lid. Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, Illinois 





THE ELASTIC hard bamboo stems are used in bridges, 
houses -and boats. Small sections are made into cooking 
utensils, pails, bows, arrows and fishing rods. Thin strips 
are fashioned into hats, screens and nets. With partitions 
removed, the larger tubes make dependable water pipes. 





4 BUNDYWELD is different from other forms of tubing be- 

* cause it has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed 
throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
scale, closely held to dimensions, very easily fabricated: Engi., 
neers and eee designers praise it for its wide adaptability. 


BUNDY . TUBING 
xk * x * 
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Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 


Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. 
112 §. 16th St. 3628 E. Marginal Way 861 Bay St. 
Phila. 2, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. Toronto 5, Canada 
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a specific “profile” of the GI, in addition 
to the general classification information. 

The standard score in all four ranges 
from 89 to 163, with 100 as the mid- 
point of distribution and 20 as the stand- 
ard deviation. 

In the score results, as reported by Dr. 
Bingham, Grades I and II “furnished a 
large majority of the pace-setters and of 
those who were able to master the more 
advanced military specialties. More than 
half of them became skilled technicians, 
noncommissioned officers, or specialists; 
and practically all of the half million or 
more enlisted men who eventually .. . 
earned commissions were drawn from this 
upper range.” 

Grade III “furnished a_ substantial 
number of corporals, sergeants, clerks, 
and technicians, and a great many capa- 
ble private soldiers.” Grade IV included 
“many who absorbed basic training thor- 
oughly”; it provided some noncoms and 








A “flying stovepipe” takes off from a ground launching platform 


specialists. In the bottom of the group * 


were unskilled laborers. 

In Grade V, “scarcely one-third demon- 
strated capacity to learn the art of com- 
bat.” The rest were “laborers in training 
camps, in ports of embarkation, and in 
transport services.” 

Most college graduates were in I and 
II, but many noncollege men were also 
in those groups. Five,thousand men who 
did not finish grammar school and 334,- 
000 high-school graduates with no col- 
lege training made Grade I. 

Better Wacs and Airmen? Through- 
out the war, the Air Forces average in 
the tests ran some 10 points higher than 
that of the rest of the Army. AGCT sam- 


‘pling also showed that the Air Forces 


made much better use of the test in 
selecting men for promotion to noncom- 


missioned ranks than did the Ground 
and Service Forces. Figures compiled in 
December 1944 show that of the Air 
Force men in Grade I, 58 per cent. be- 
came sergeants, 22 per cent corporals, 
and only 20 per cent remained privates. 
But in the Ground and Service Forces, 40 
per cent of the Grade I men stayed pri- 
vates, while only 38 per cent became ser- 
geants and 22 per cent corporals. 

As a group, ’the Women’s Army Corps 
had higher scores than the GI’s, but, as 
the Army points out, the Wacs were a 
more select group. 

Geographically, the AGCT revealed 
some illuminating facts. Men from the 


Second and Sixth Service Commands, in- 
cluding New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
had the highest scores, whereas the low- 
est came from the Southern Commands. 
Significantly, more than half the current 
enlistees are Negroes. 








Associated Press 


Jet-Powered Stovepipe 


On June 138, 1945, fishermen at Island 
Beach, N.J., witnessed a strange spec- 
tacle. Streaking from its launching plat- 
form at almost 1,500 miles an hour, a 
new ram-jet airplane engine, designed 
by the Navy to combat Japan’s Kamikaze 
attacks, completed its first successful 
flight in a terrific thrust of smoke and 
flame. : 

Last week, the Navy officially demon- 
strated one of its best-kept wartime se- 
crets, the Bumblebee, or “Flying Stove- 
pipe,” so-called because the engine is 
pipe shaped, with a small opening at the 

mt end and completely open at the 
rear. “Air is scoo in and compressed 
by its own speed,” explained Dr. Richard 
Roberts, supervisor of the ram-jet project 
at the Applied Physics Laboratory of 


Johns Hopkins University. “Fuel is in- 
jected and burned; and. the exhaust 
streams out the rear, providing a thrust 
like a rocket motor.” 

The ram-jet, which was not used dur- 
ing the war, weighs less than 70 pounds, 
has no moving parts, and thus can be 
produced quickly and cheaply. In peace- 
time, it may be “attached to the wings 
of planes to allow them to cruise at super- — 
sonic speeds,” Vice Admiral George F. 
Hussey Jr., chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ordnance, said last week. It may also 
represent the latest scientific development 
beyond the jet motor used to propel the 
German V-1 robot bomb. 


Pa 


MEDICINE: Red Flags for TB 


While streptomycin may be the first 
“clinically feasible” chemical remedy for 
tuberculosis, medical authorities agree - 
that it is far from “ideal.” —- 

The drawbacks, as reported last week 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, are these: (1) 
Bad aftereffects, chiefly a temporary loss 
of equilibrium, are frequent; (2) the 
benefits are not always lasting; (3) the 
cost at this stage ranges from $25 to 
$50 a day for one patient, and (4) 
there has not been sufficient experimental 
and clinical appraisal to_ make general 
distribution safe. 

Nor is streptomycin a substitute for 

-any form of institutional or surgical treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. “It cannot be re- 
peated too frequently,” warned Dr. H. 
Corwin Hinshaw, who conducted an 
eighteen-month study of streptomycin at 
Mayo Clinic, “that patients with tuber- 
culosis who postpone or refuse sanatorium 
care or collapse of the Jung therapy in 
the hope of receiving some easier or more 
effective treatment, are unwise and that 
their disease may progress to an incur- 
able stage during the interval of waiting.” 

The tuberculosis death rate for the 
«United States dropped from 41.3 per 
100,000 population in 1944 to 39.7 in 
1945. But figures for the first three 
months of 1946 indicate an increase of 
nearly four points over the same period 
in 1945. The cause of the rise, doctors sur- 
mise, may have been the influenza epi- 
demic during the early part of the year. 


Red Ponce de Léon 


The day after the Nazis attacked Rus- 
sia, on June 28, 1941, cables from Mos- 
cow claimed that a new life-prolonging 
serum had been perfected. Developed af- 
ter ten years of experimentation by Prof. 
Alexander A. Bogomolets, director of the 
Kiev Institute of Experimental Biology 
and Pathology, the compound was called 
anti-recticular cytotoxic serum, or ACS 
for short. It was made by inoculating 
horses with the cells of the spleen and 
bone marrow taken from persons who 
had died a sudden death and who had 
no infectious disease. 

In an interview that day, Dr. Bogo- 
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molets, then 60, declared: “Old age can 
be treated as any other disease, What we 
are accustomed to regard as normal old 
age is actually an abnormal, premature 
phenomenon.” 

The war cut short further Russian 
studies of longevity. Bogomolets’s insti- 
tute was evacuated to Ufa, in Siberia, and 
his activities were directed toward making 
enough ACS for experiments on battle 
wounds and on disease. Last week, the 
frail and bent old scientist with the 
twinkling blue eyes was back in his big 
office at Kiev with a sweeping view of the 
city. Wearing a spotless white, high- 
collared jacket, and with his hair ciose- 
cropped for the summer, Bogomolets de- 
scribed his work with pride and easy 
academic humor. 

Stimulant, Not Cure: Misunder- 
standing and misapplication of his now- 
famous serum had brought conflicting re- 
ports from all over the world, he said. 
But extensive use of ACS within the 
Soviet Union during the war had en- 
couraged Bogomolets in the correctness of 
his theories. Shuffling through his crowd- 
ed desk drawer, he came up with scat- 
tered letters commenting on his serum. 
“Judging from these,” he told a News- 
WEEK correspondent, “they’ve got a good 
understanding of my work in America.” 

The serum, he emphasized, does not 
act as a weapon against specific germs, as 
do penicillin and the sulfa drugs. It is not 
a cure for heart disease, diabetes, cancer, 
or kidney trouble, all of which occur fre- 
quently in old age. 

The struggle against these diseases is 
identified by the Russian scientist with 
the body’s struggle for healthy connective 
tissue. The serum acts to stimulate the 
connective tissue in the area in which 
these diseases may develop. So, while 
ACS cannot of itself reduce cancers, it 
can, after the surgical removal of the 
growth, reinforce the system against re- 
currence. 

When the connective tissues start -to 
deteriorate, as, for example, when a man 
in his 50s gets a run-down feeling, lon- 
gevity is threatened. Bogomolets admits 
that it would be a great mistake for this 
man or any other aging human being to 
think that he could live to be 150 by just 
taking the serum. The Russian scientist’s 
hopes are more modest: With the serum, 
ow good food, proper exercise, and sane 

iving, he might add twenty years to the 
normal span of useful life. 

Presumably Bogomolets, now 65 but 
looking ten years older, did not discover 
his serum in time to reinforce his own 
connective-tissue system. He suffers from 
a heart condition which may prevent him 
from accepting an invitation to visit 
America this autumn. But one of his 
assistants, Professor Timofeeff, who is in 
his 50s, has three inoculations of ACS 
yearly, and since taking it has been con- 
sistently “in the upper key.” 

ACS in America: Up to now, Bogo- 
molets’s serum has been given to some 
3,500 patients in the United States. The 











European Photos 
Biological Jewels: Hermann O. 
Mueller, descended from a long line of 
artists in glass, has worked for 30 years 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History in NewYork to reproduce in 
glass the minute organisms that can be 
seen only with a microscope. Top, 
Gorgonetta mirabilis; center Auloceros 
elegans; and bottom, Dorcodophyrs di- 
noceras. These microscopic forms of 
animal life come from the Indian Ocean. 


: prolonged exposure,” he conc 


most important experiment has been con- 
ducted at Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine in Cleveland, by Dr. 
Harry Goldblatt. Beyond an unequivocal 
statement that the serum does not control 
cancer, although it does relieve pain in 
some instances, Goldblatt will say no 
more about ACS until he has evaluated 
the big sheaf of reports submitted by doc- 
tors and hospitals where the serum has 
been administered. 

At the University of Utah School of 
Medicine, Drs. Mark Nickerson, Thomas 
Burns, and Arnold M. Cooper have tested 
the serum’s stimulating effect on wound 
healing. Skin cuts and broken bones, they 
say, do not heal any faster in animals 
given ACS than in those without. But in 
Los Angeles, Dr. Reuben Strauss has 
found that .broken bones produced ex- 
perimentally in rabbits form stronger, 
bigger calluses (which means they knit 
better) when ACS is given to the animals. 

At the University of Texas Medical 
Branch, Dr. Charles M. Pomerat and his 
associates, Drs. Ludwik Anigstein and 
Edward H. Frieden, are conducting tests 
to determine the effect. of ACS on cells 
growing outside, as well as inside, the 
body. These scientists are also making 
chemical studies in a search for the true 
chemical nature~of the active substance 
in ACS which, even though it does not 
prolong life to a spectacular degree, may, 
if properly administered, make the later 
years healthier and more useful. 


Toxic Permanents 


The heatless hair-waving process known 
as “cold wave” is quick and comfortable. 
For most women it means a soft, natural- 
looking curl in straight, lank hair. But 
some of the lotions can also mean poison- 
ing for many women who are allergic or 
anemic, Dr. Lawrence H. Cotter of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University warned last week 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

Because “the process is more wicely 
advertised and cheaper,” and with out- 
fits for home use on the market and sold 
in the chain stores, Cotter pointed out, 
“cases in which a toxic reaction has been 
observed appear to be on the increase.” 

The chemical in the cold-wave lotions 
which Cotter tested—and which seems to 
cause the trouble—is thioglycolic acid. 
This “has an established affinity for the 
protein molecule, and liver damage to 
some extent may be anticipated from 

faded. “The 
process has been applied to many thou- 
sands without ill effects, but it seems 
probable that repeated exposures may 
eventually prove disastrous to those who 
have been immune up to the present 
time .. . In the majority of cases recov- ' 
ery occurs without permanent damage to 
the liver when the exposure is promptly 
terminated.” The major symptoms, the 
Columbia scientist explained, are swell- 
ing of the face, arms, and legs, an itching 
rash, and loss of hair. 
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Two star performers: the globe-girdling Pan American Clipper and the beautiful new Packard Clipper. 


No matter how you look at it—here’s 


IMERICA'S No GLAMOUR CAR! 


“See how those fade-away fenders 
blend right into the body!” 


Yes, the new Packard has real fade-away 
fenders. They’re not just “tacked on.” 
That’s one of the exclusive features of 
“America’s No. 1 Glamour Car!” 


“Look at the headroom! How do they: 
do it, with such low, rakish lines!” 


That’s an achievement made possible by 
Clipper functional design. Beauty, yes 
—but beauty which performs a useful 
function. Even for rear-seat riders, 
this is “America’s No. 1 Glamour Car!” 


“What stunning interiors and lovely 
fabrics!” 


When you sit inside the new Clipper, 
you almost expect to find a “custom- 
built” label. That’s one of the big rea- 
sons why women, especially, recognize 
it as “America’s No. 1 Glamour Car!” 


“Wait till you see the straight-eight 
engine under that hood! It’s super!” 


If you want still more reasons why the 
new Packard is “America’s No. 1 Glam- 
our Car,” listen to the comments of the 
younger generation. The youngsters, as 
usual, know all the answers. 


Why so many Packard owners say: 


“Packard is a good company to do business with” 


Because Packard has always be- Because the Company takes a 
lieved in building cars up to a _ genuine interest in every Packard 
standard—never down toa price... owner—year after year... 


Because of a 46-year reputation Because Packard dealers are the 
as master craftsmen—builders of kind of men Packard owners like 
America’s most beautiful cars... to do business with. 
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HAVOLINE MOTOR Ou \* 


KELP’ YOUR ENGINE 


RELEASES MORE POWER BECAUSE IT CLEANS AS (7 LUBRICATES 


An entirely new formula, exclusive in this New 
and Improved Havoline, changes old ideas of 
what a motor oil can do. You expect it to lubri- 
cate — and it does, superlatively. But you can 
expect much more. 

This new motor lubricant releases more power 
in your engine because it cleans as it lubricates. 
New and Improved Havoline flushes off dirt, 


carbon, sludge — robbers of motor efficiency and 
the cause of many repairs. Freed of “dirt drag”, 
you get more power, more gas mileage, smoother 
performance, easier starting, cooler motor, lower 
upkeep and higher trade-in! 

Change today to New and Improved Havoline 
Motor Oil and get a new thrill from driving 
your car! 





Youre welcome at TEXACO DEALERS 
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Tune in The TEXACO STAR THEATRE starring JAMES MELTON Sunday nights. See newspapers for time and station. 
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Let the Kid Decide 


How much allowance should an 11- 
year-old boy get? Should the father or 
the mother do the spanking in the family? 
Should a 10-year-old girl be allowed to 
choose her clothes for school? If Father 
criticizes Mother’s hats, should Junior be 
allowed to do likewise? These and similar 
questions are harangued and: decided 
upon by a panel of five 6- to 12-year-olds- 
on Mutual’s Juvenile Jury, (Saturday, 
8:30-9 p.m., EDT) which went network 
last week after a month of increasing 
popularity on WOR, New York. 

Jury is the brain child of Jack Barry, 
28-year-old originator of the Daily Dilem- 
ma egy. which helps veterans find 
houses. Barry saw a group of youngsters 
doing a play for the Uncle Don show, and 
later got them together and asked them 
whatever questions popped into his mind. 
Their answers were so logical, and in 


- some cases so original, that he decided to 


try them out in a show, and the first Jury 
broadcast was put on May 11. From there 
on in he didn’t have to think up the ques- 
tions. About 100 parents wrote in with 
problems after the first show; there were 
800 letters the second week, and 500 the 
third, and last week’s as yet uncounted 
mail was nearing the thousand mark. 
The jury is selected by Barry, on the 
basis of interviews following letters of 
recommendation, which also come in from 
listeners. He tries to avoid child prodigies 
and smart alecks, because the whole idea 
of the program is to get the normal re- 
actions of normal children in the specific 
age group. Barry, who is master of cere- 
monies, does virtually no prompting; his 
only worry is to steer the conversation 


into safe channels when the children oc- 


casionally, and unwittingly, oversimplify 
a problem to the point where it becomes 
unsuitable for radio discussion. 


Cops and Dolls: Some of the answers . 


are surprisingly mature; others show a 
more naive approach. For instance, the 
question came up as to whether the par- 
ents of a 9-year-old boy should encourage 
him in his desire to become a policeman, 
or try to interest him in some professional 


calling. Buddy Robinson, who in some - 


respects is old for his 11 years, thought 
the child should be encouraged to be a 
policeman, and, when asked by Barry 
what he was going to. be when he grew 
up, answered: “A policeman—you meet 
more girls that way. 

The children really go-to town, how- 
ever, on the outsiders who come in person 
to air their grievances before ‘the jury. 
Lillian Sabatino, 10, complained that her 
mother wouldn’t let her wear her bést 
dresses to school, whereas she wanted to 
doll up and “be a little on the outstanding 


. Side, rather than just a little girl sitting in 


a seat.” Juror Francey Aransohn, also 10, 
gave her a merciless grilling as to what 
color schemes she would choose if al- 
lowed free rein, and then commented, 
acidly: “At the rate Lillian is going, I 


think her mother should decide on her 
clothes.” For the decision, the jury was 
split, vith Buddy Robinson maintaining 
that the issue should be decided by cut- 
ting a deck of cards. When Barry pinned 
him down for the decisive yes or no vote, 
he said: “Well then, I'll have to stick with 
the kid. Lét her decide.” 

Eleven-year-old Jud Best made out 
even better. His mother wanted to give 
him a 5-cent-a-day allowance; he wanted 
15. After questioning him as to his out- 
side earnings and expenditures, the jury 
voted him 25 cents.a day, conditions be- 
ing what they are. 

At the moment, each juror is paid $5 in 
victory stamps, and those whose problems 
are used on the air get $50 watches. Ac- 


cording to Barry, the ante will be upped: 


if and when the expected sponsors ma- 
terialize. 


Pe 


Seeing Morgan 

Henry Morgan, the enfant terrible of 
New York radio whose program, Here’s 
Morgan (WJZ, Monday-Friday, 6:45-7 
p.m., EDT), is a mixture of weird record- 
ings, completely ad-libbed script, and 
sarcastic jibes at his sponsors, made his 
television debut last week, and used the 
new medium as a trapeze for wilder and 
more unorthodox antics. 

Morgan, who rebels at anything ordi- 
nary or routine, stood the overhead lights 
at station WABD as long as he could, 
then stripped to the waist and finished the 
telecast semi-nude. He illustrated his plug 
for Adler Shoes (“Now you can be taller 
than she is”) by selecting a man and a 
woman from the studio audience, and 
having the man tower over the woman 


once he donned a pair of “elevator” shoes. 
What he will do in future telecasts 
(Thursday, 8:15-8:30 p.m., EDT) is a 
minor headache for the Television Broad. 
casters Association. ; 


Pan 


Round-by-Round by Eye 

‘NBC planned to score a neat beat this 
week with the exclusive television broad- 
cast of the Louis-Conn fight to three cities 
—New York, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton. Network officials called the June 19 
broadcast “the springboard for the great- 
est boom television has ever seen.” At any 
rate, it was slated to be the widest 
television distribution of any single event 
to date, NBC has a contract with Pro- 
moter Mike Jacobs for the television rights 
to all his fights this year. 

According to plans announced [fast 
week, the fight was to be recorded by 
five cameras at the Yankee Stadium, 
thence carried by radio relay link to the 
studios in Radio City, and then to station 
WNBT in the Empire State Building, 
which would broadcast it locally and 
relay it to station WPTZ in Philadelphia 
for rebroadcast. Plans also called for pip- 
ing the broadcast to Washington on the 
AT&T coaxial cable, where it would be 
broadcast by station W8XWT, and picked 
straight off the cable by receivers in the 
Hotel Statler. Several government offi- 
cials, including President Truman, were 
invited to the Statler for the event. 

Interest in the fight caused a rush to 
the available television receivers, esti- 
mated to number 3,000 in the New York 
area. Dealers were swamped with re- 
quests to rent sets, but NBC, hoist by its 
own petard, found itself without even 
enough receivers to accommodate its in- 
tramural demand. 
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for 


all the world 
to enjoy 


What “Carmen” is to music, 


Cointreau is to after-dinner 
liqueurs—a masterpiece. It, too, 


is a lasting tribute to the man 


who created it, Edouard Coin- 
treau. And like Bizet’s opera, 
this rare and distinctive li- 
queur has been enjoyed the 
world over for close 
on a century. 
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Cemal the Laugher 


Once a week, Cumhuriyet, Istanbul's 
largest daily, devotes an inside half page 
in exotic colors to a cartoon by Cemal 
Nadir Giller, the best known of Turkey’s 
fewer than half a dozen cartoonists. 

Turkey’s rigid press laws forbid car- 
toonists to depict the Turkish President, 
Prime Minister, and other top politicos, so 
Giiler confines his cynical barbs to inter- 
national affairs and such safe domestic 
topics as black markets and war profiteers. 
In the eyes of many Turkish newsmen, 
he shares the pro-Nazi taint of Cumhuri- 
yet’s publisher, a distant relative. During 


Laugher, when Atatiirk, first President of 
the Turkish Republic, decreed surnames 
as pet of his program to westernize 
Turkey. 


e 

Giiler’s bold black strokes remind Brit- 
ons of their own David Low. But Giiler’s 
John Bull often is slenderized, with the 
avaricious look of the long-rationed. 
Giiler’s eagle-beaked, smug-looking Uncle 
Sam usually has an atom bomb tucked 
under his arm. His Russia grins under a 
hat shaped remarkably like Robin Hood’s. 
Once Giiler portrayed the state of world 
affairs with sets of eyes: American, wide 
and naive; British, winking at the Pales- 





the war, the Allies suspected Cumhuriyet 
of German control and cited as evidence 
its close adherence to the German propa- 
ganda line and its wide circulation in 
Southeast Europe when that area was un- 
der the Nazi yoke. Many of Giiler’s car- 
toons continue to reek of anti-Semitism, 
spawned and still virulent in the Middle 
East and the Balkans. 

Last week, in his comfortable apart- 
ment overlooking the Bosporus from 
Istanbul’s modern section, Giller looked 
back on fifteen years of newspaper car- 
tooning. In addition to his weekly color 
cartoon, he draws a popular comic strip, 


devoted to the domestic tribulations of - 


Amcabey (roughly, Mr. Uncle). Some 
strips are done for comic magazines, 
which are as popular in Turkey as they 
are in the United States, and, at book- 
stalls, Turks are snapping up the ninth 
collection of Giiler’s works to be pub- 
lished since 1931. 

Few Turks know Giiler’s last name, for, 
like all Turks, he rarely uses it and signs 
all his work simply Cemal Nadir. He 
added Giiler, which means literally The 


Giller, Cumhuriyet, Istanbul, Turkey 
Giiler’s hawk-nosed Uncle Sam, Hungry John Bull, and Russian Robin Hood 


tine question; Russian, looking harshly 
downward (toward Turkey). 

Giiler, now 44, was born in Bursa, 
across the Sea of Marmara. Lack of funds 
cut short his early studies in landscape 
painting and he became a schoolteacher. 
In 1922 his family had to flee before 
the brief plunge of the Greeks into North- 
western Turkey. Giiler earned his way to 
Istanbul by illustrating advertisements 
for shops. Finally, in 1929, he wangled 
job as a cartoonist. 


aon 


French Leave 


In New York last week, Aristide Blank, 
26-year-old president of the resistance- 
born France Soir and secretary of the 
French Federation of Newspaper Pub- 
lishers and Editors, told American news- 
men: “We hope to avoid a return to the 
bad old days of venal newspapers.” Blank 
is plugging for a law requiring French 
newspapers that do not pay their way by 
advertising and circulation to declare the 
source of their subsidies. 

In Paris last week, American corre- 
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spondents tried to uproot another vestige 
of prewar French journalism—piracy. 
Last May, Loren Carroll, NEwswEeEK’s 
Paris bureau chief, read a translation of 
one of his own dispatches in Tribune des 
Nations, a French weekly. Though the 
story was credited to NEWsweEEK, it had 
arrived in New York too late for publi- 
cation and never appeared. 

The piracy was easily traceable. Car- 
roll’s dispatches, like all others, are re- 
corded at the transmitting station by the 
French War Ministry’s intelligence serv- 
ice, then translated and mimeographed 
for the “rose bulletin,” a presumably 
confidential news letter that is circu- 
lated among French officials. The bul- 
letin frequently finds its way into the 
hands of journalist friends of govern- 
ment functionaries. 

Both Carroll and Harold Callender of 
The New York Times, who had a similar 
experience, protested to President Félix 
Gouin last month. Last week, they still 
awaited a reply. Callender cabled the 
piracy story to The Times, predicted it 
would fall into the hands of French 
journalists the next day, and caustically 
added: “I hereby grant permission to 
those journalists to publish it and I hope 


that this sentence will be included... | 


What price property rights?” 

In New York, when Blank was told of 
the protests he resporided with a Gallic 
shrug: “I like Mr. Callender because he 
always finds out things I didn’t know.” 


Pa 


Lady’s Day 

Washington reporters had long known 
about a feud within the Supreme Court, 
talked and written much about dt, but 
never traced it to its source. One day last 
May, Doris Fleeson, petite, green-eyed 
Bell Syndicate columnist and onetime 
wife and co-byliner of John O’Donnell, 
The New York Daily News’s Washington 
chief, trotted up to the Supreme Court 
in pursuit of a hot tip. She dug among 

the archives, found what she wanted in 
_ the records of the portal-to-portal mine 
pay decision, and laid down the facts in 
her May 16 column, half of which was 
quoted text. 

Then she forgot about it until last 
week, when Supreme Court Justice Rob- 
ert H. Jackson gave her column in Tht 
Washington Star as the reason for his bit- 


ter blast at fellow-Justice Hugo L. Black- 


(see page 29). The 40-year-old Kansas- 
orn Miss Fleeson, who writes brightly 
about heavy stuff, termed the break “just 
luck,” and refused to comment on the 
furor she had caused. “I’m a reporter,” 
she said. 
, oa 


Field Day in New York 

Gossipy New York newspapermen have 
buried Marshall Field’s PM Diener than 
any other Paper during the past six years. 
But, backed by Field’s millions, the rau- 
__ cously leftish g tabloic has stubborn- 
__ ly stayed on the scene to thumb a nose at 
its premature obituarists. This week, it 
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A Handy 500k... 


WHEN YOU WANT FACTS FAST! 


“Engineers, from junior to chief, will want this free 
Hyatt book, full of quick-reference facts and figures 
on which you may need refreshing. 

_ Ninety-six pages packed with useful, time-saving 
data—formulae—calculations—analyses — specifica- 
tions—a contribution from Hyatt’s engineering staff 


to those interested in bettering engineering design. 


For your free copy write on your company letterhead, 
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did so again. On Tuesday, PM reached a 
hearty if not hale age of six. 

But the birthday was anything but 
happy. PM’s chronic deficit still was with 
it, only bigger now; its bitter staff strife 
over ideology had, like June, busted out 
all over. As PM started its seventh year: 
@ Editor and founder Ralph Ingersoll 
appealed to its 165,000 readers to rustle 
up 100,000 subscribers in order that PM 
might live and grow. 

@ All but one regular member of its 
Washington staff resigned in protest 
against arbitrator-upheld firings of three 


others, PM’s alleged pro-Commurnist pol- 


icy, and Ingersoll’s “mismanagement.” 
Red Ink: PM’s SOS to readers came 
in a twelve-page “prospectus” published 
in the birthday edition. and sent out to 
mail subscribers, and to which Ingersoll 
contributed weightily. In it, PM _ told 
practically all. Ingersoll, it said, in de- 
tached third person, made mistakes. He 
failed to raise adequate capital ($1,500,- 
000 to start) and to screen from 10,000 
job applicants an assortment of incom- 
petents, crackpots, pinkos, and Reds that 
made PM a hodge-podge of dull journal- 
ism and warring ideologies. He naively 
underrated the fight established dailies 
would make to keep PM off newstands. 
Ingersoll also took occasion to scotch 
the legend that Field’s entry into PM 
was mental therapy prescribed by a psy- 
chiatrist whose services they had 
shared. Field, said the prospectus, be- 
came a charter stockholder after one 
hour’s study of Ingersoll’s original plan, 


and-bailed out the others two months 
later because he thought a liberal paper 
worth encouraging. Since then, PM dis- 
closed for the first time, Field has poured 
$4,318,000 into PM; its readers, $14,- 
826,000. The highest deficit met by 
Field was $40,000 weekly; PM’s only 
profitable years were 1944-45. 

Currently PM’s 165,000 faithful bring 
it a weekly $57,000, of which $17,000 
goes to distributors, the rest to producing 
the paper. PM didn’t say how much this 
left it in the red, but testimony at the 
arbitration in Washington put the deficit 
at $7,000 weekly, up $2,000 from last 
reports. PM had weighed and rejected 
three ways of tackling the deficit: (1) It 
could cut costs further, but this would 
cheapen the paper; (2) it could raise its 
price, but PM is against higher prices; 
(3) it could take advertising, but this 
would compromise basic principle and, 
too, PM’s plant capacity is too limited. 

The only way out was to sell more 
papers. Fewer than 100,000 new readers, 
Ingersoll. said, would put the paper back 
into the black. “But PM wants more so 
that it can keep driving ahead . . . There 
[is] nothing the matter with PM’s finan- 
cial health that a little more circulation 
wouldn’t cure once and for all.” 

Red Link? PM’s departing Washing- 
ton staffers saw things differently. The 
five* who resigned after an arbitrator 





: 
®They were: James Wechsler, former bureau chief; 
Nathan Robertson, Wilbur Baldinger, Charles Michie, 
and Bianca Meikeljohn. Wechsler joined The New 
York Post’s Washington staff immediately, Michie is 
going to work for The New York Daily News. 








Camden, N. J., Courier-Post 


Billboard Headlines: The news headlines on this 258-foot billboard are 
changed three times a day for the estimated 50,000 motorists who pass the sign 
daily. The sign was erected by The Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post and a local manu- 
facturer. The headlines usually are identical with those appearing in the paper. 
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upheld the earlier dismissals of John 
Moutoux, Elizabeth Donahue, and Mil- 
ton Murray, president of the American 
Newspaper Guild, did so with a final 
blast at Ingersoll. Its theme: Unless Field 
gets rid of Ingersoll, PM won’t fulfill its 
mission. “He has repeatedly ‘pushed oth- 
er people around’ in flagrant violation of 
PM’s own editorial credo, [used] PM as 
an organ for personal exploitation .. . 
[and] although not himself a Communist, 
he has continuously yielded to Commun- 
ist pressure and has denounced as fac- 
tionalists those . . . who have tried to 
keep the party line out of the paper.” 

Ingersoll swiftly accepted the resigna- 
tions and went ahead with his plans for a 
better PM. A revamped sports page has a 
new editor—Tom O’Reilley, PM’s veteran 
sports columnist—more baseball, horse 
racing, and other news. To its other serv- 
ices—United Press and The Chicago Sun’s 
foreign and national wires—PM has now 
added Associated Press. Ingersoll prom- 
ised more and livelier local coverage, 
more pictures, and a continued pro-labor 
and liberal policy. He admitted: “We are 
going out on a limb,” but he thought 
PM would get back safely. 


a 


Field Day in Chicago 

Marshall Field’s Chicago Sun, which 
looks down its nose at its New York sister, 
was grooming a future publisher last 
week. Marshall Field Jr., the boss’s 30- 
year-old, war-décorated lawyer-son, com- 
pleted a two-month tour of duty in The 
Sun’s circulation department, and started 
selling classifieds by telephone. His 
maiden sale was a three-liner advertising 
jobs in a local laundry. 

Dressed in corduroy trousers and a 
sweatshirt, young Field walked out of 
his swank Ambassador East Hotel suite, 
and showed up one night at a Sun load- 
ing platform to work as truck driver's 
helper, loading papers and tossing them 
off at newsstands. He found the boss driv- 
er whom he was to help dogged out in his 
Sunday best, his shoes glistening, his 
face shaved and redolent of the barber- 
shop. The tough guys in circulation soon 
discovered young Field could play poker 
and shoot craps with the best of them. 
He usually won. 

* Born in Chicago, young Field gradu- 
ated from Harvard and the University of 


- Virginia law school, where he was presi- 


dent of his class and editor of the Law 
Review—his only journalistic experience. 
Like his father, who served in the first 
world war, young Field has a distin- 
guished military record: the Purple 
Heart for wounds and the Silver Star 
for bravery as a gunnery officer aboard 
the Enterprise in the Pacific. He looks 
like his father, whose left-of-center po- 
litical views he also shares. He aims to 
learn the newspaper business thoroughly 
and hopes someday to become an “ef- 
fective editor and publisher.” Right 
now his major worry is learning to 


typewrite against the day be becomes 


cub reporter next autumn. 
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Who owns most 


e 


ON’T look now, but Colossus, the American 
farmer, owns or operates 1,142,817,821 of the 
nearly 2-billion acres in the continental United 
States, according to the 1945 Census of Agri- 
culture. : 


What a man! And what a manager! Steward of the 
nation’s biggest single resource, the land; with an 
income of some 28-billion dollars per year, plus 
some 181,-billions in savings. 

What are his plans? Surveys show that 16.6% of 
farm owners expect to build a new house, either 
farm or tenant. 74.4% expect to make major 
repairs, improvements, or additions to farm 
dwellings. They'll redecorate interiors, paint out- 


of the land? 





side, install running water, modernize kitchens. 
There’ll be new fences, barns, garages, trucks, 
tractors, machine shops ... refrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines, farm freezers. The variety and 
volume of wants are almost endless! 


It is on America’s top-half farms, with over four- 
fifths of the national farm income, that Country 
Gentleman’s six-million readers are concentrated. 
These readers, incidentally, own or operate almost 
30% of all the farm land in America. 


Basic magazine in America’s biggest industry, CG 
stimulates wants, directs their fulfilment, parades 
the brand-names of the country’s leading -adver- 
tisers before eager millions with bulging pockets. 


og (Commer (Gentleman 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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VACATIONS: The Gold Rush of ’46 


After four years of war, it was high 
time for a rest. Millions of Americans 
were determined to take it. Last week, 
what would ordinarily be a trickle of 
travel at the beginning of the vacation 
season had already swollen-to the propor- 
tions of a flood. The signs were plain: 
Vacation, 1946, would be the biggest 
ever. It was also Big Business, but 
just how big was anybody’s guess; 
guesses ranged from $6,000,000,000 to 
twice that. The winter season in Miami 
had given the tip-off on what could 
be expected; its business volume — of 
$652,000,000 in January, February, and 
March was more than twice that of the 
"41 season and five times that of ’29. 


This is the summer of the rediscovery 
of America. For one thing, millions of 
men spent four years seeing the rest of 
the world—the hard way—and want to do 
their traveling at home. For another, it is 
difficult to get passage to the romantic- 
sounding places of yesterday. Very few 
cruise ships are yet back in service, and 
the steamship lines don’t expect to be 
competing for passengers before next fall. 
And because of the food shortages abroad 
the State Department is being extra 
stingy with passports. So Americans 
are spending the first peacetime vacation 
exploring their own country. 

Although the railroads expect conges- 
tion this summer, the great majority of 
Americans are vacationing by car. Most 
of these cars are five years old, or older, 
with dubious tires, but their owners set 
out blithely. ‘Their motoring preferences, 
according to a nation-wide survey by the 
American Automobile Association: 


Far West 

Northeastern States 
Florida and Gulf Coast 
North Central States 
Appalachian Highlands 


48 per cent 
28 per cent 
18 per cent 
11 per cent 

8 per cent 
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The National Parks are expecting more 
than 25,000,000 visitors, or nearly a 
fourth more than the number in the pre- 
war peak year of 1941. 


Where to Go: New England vacation 
resorts whose season is normally June 1 
to Labor Day are stretching it, fore and 
aft. Some hotels opened as early as March 
and are planning to stay open well into 
the fall. Florida, not usually considered 
summer-vacationing territory, is expect- 
ing thousands of visitors. In Miami, 
where summer hotel prices once ranged 


. from $3 to $5 a day, rooms now run 


from $17 to $20. Atlantic City hotels 
have more applications for July and 
August than they can fill. 

California, already overcrowded in its 
major cities, fears a greater influx than it 
can handle. The Southern. California 
Hotel Association tells prospective visi- 
tors to make reservations a month in ad- 
vance. Some motor courts and _ tourist 
camps that used to charge about $1.50 a 
night per person recently raised their 
prices to as high as $6 for. the tourist 
season. Dude ranches say they can fit in 
visitors on fairly short notice; their rates, 
range from $50 a week to $18 a day, 
depending on whether the guest lives in 
the bunkhouse or rents a cottage. 

In the Northwest, many new resorts 
and cabins have gone up on U.S. High- 
ways 99-E and 101 and the Columbia 
River Highway. But the Portland Cham- 
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ber of Commerce alsp suggests reserva- 
tions be made in advance. - 

Such Canadian Rockies resorts as Banff 
Springs Hotel and Chateau Lake Louise, 
closed since 1942, reopened June 15. 
Canadian National Railways are organiz- 
ing a “sub-Arctic” excursion from Win- 
nipeg to Hudson Bay, where tourists will 
join Eskimos in hunting white whales. 


Significance 

As with everything else in this mid- 
year of reconversion, a vacation promises 
to be a haphazard and worrisome thing, 
but Americans are determined to take 
one. A few tips: 

If driving cross-country, start looking 
for the night’s shelter in midafternoon, 
lest midnight find you without it. If your 
car is old, have it thoroughly overhauled. 
If you’re going into mountains, have the 
carburetor adjusted for higher altitudes. 
Drive with the gas-tank needle above the 
halfway mark; there are fewer filling sta- 
tions operating than in 1941. 

Plan your vacation in an off-season if 
possible; June, September, or October 
will be less crowded. Make reservations 
well ahead. Travel in midweek to avoid 
week-end congestion on trains and high- 
ways. Find your own special Shangri La; 
the beaten track will be a rat race. 

Take plenty of money and be prepared 
to see it vanish faster than it ever did in 


_ the old days. 


Cimarron Ranch, Peekskill, N. 
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WOMEN: Scent vs. Sex 


After her husband died last year, Mrs. 
Ruth Troy Reich, a New York suburban 
schoolteacher in her mid-30s and the 
mother of two sons, found herself run- 
ning the small perfume company, Renel, 
which Reich had started two years before. 


-The more she learned about the business 


the more annoyed Mrs. Reich became at 
e general tone of perfume advertising. 
It seemed to her that instead of trying 
to sell something that smelled nice, and 
made the. women who used it smell nice 
too, most advertising tried to imply that 
a particular scent would get the user se- 
duced, betrayed, engaged, or married be- 
fore daybreak. The brand names fell into 
the same pattern; Risqué, Surrender, Tri- 
fling, White Shoulders (“the potent es- 
sence of the desire to touch”), Saint and 
Sinner, Breathless, Frenzy, Golden Hour 
(“caught in fragrance the glory of those 
precious hours”), Tabu (“the forbidden 
perfume”), Indiscreet, Mine Forever, 
Suivez-moi, and Tailspin. 

Last January, Harold Hutchins wrote 
in his weekly Cosmetic & Drug Preview: 
“Experts agree that it’s SMELL that sells 
pe e—NoT the sexy-names, gaudy or 
conservative packaging, four-color adver- 
tising pages or nationwide promotion.” 
Mrs. Reich seized on this statement to do 
a little promotion of her.own. In April she 
took an ad in Hutchins’s weekly to tell 
him: “You’ve Been Reading Our Mind!” 
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Fashion Trades Newsletter saw the 
ad and had a long interview with Mrs. 
Reich, quoting her as saying: “Sex ad- 
vertising is like the speech of a circus 
barker. If perfume is to be an important 
industry, it must appeal to good taste.” 
This interview, in turn, was quoted by the 
June 7 issue of Printers’ Ink, an advertis- 
ing magazine, which referred to the 
“clamor to take the sex out of perfume 
advertising.” 

“Rose by Any Name: If she had done 
nothing else Mrs. Reich had succeeded in 
getting quite a bit of attention, She also 
increased her sales. Then, from an un- 
expected quarter she received an ally in 
the rotund shape of Billy Rose, who, in 
the newspaper ad he writes for his Dia- 
mond Horseshoe night club, declared: “I 
sometimes wish I were in the perfume 
business. It seems like an easier racket 
than mine, even though our pitch is pretty 
much the same. We're both selling frou- 


and the peace and quiet of sun, sand, and sparkling water 
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Newsweek—Anthony Rollo 


Trudy gets her faces painted by a worker (top) and her portrait by artist Sig Arno 


frou and sex, but their advertising makes 
mine seem like Sunday-school stuff. 
What’s more, they peddle their vapors for 
$40 an ounce, while I’m lucky to get a 
buck for a slug of sweet-smelling fire- 
water. Of late I’ve been analyzing their 
ads and boning up on their spiel—‘Lust 
Triumphant, ‘the French Kiss,’ “Em- 
battled Virgin.’ One of these days I’m 
going to get a ream of pink paper, take a 
shot of benzedrine, don my silk pajamas, 
pick up a pen, and ‘take off.’ I’m going to 
do for the Horseshoe what they do for 
their high-pressure bay rum. I hope I can 
get the stuff through the mails!” 

The campaign to sell perfume on its 
merits will, Printers’ Ink predicted, leave 
the perfumers singularly unmoved. It 
quoted the sales head of a large cosmetics 
firm: “Let the other company do that, 
but please not us.” 


Lengthened Look 


Department-store buyers who jammed 
New York hotels and garment-industry 
showrooms last week heard exciting 
news: a forecast of the “lengthened look 


in women’s fashions, and predictions that 
a lengthened buying boom would make 
the 1946 fall and Christmas season beat 
the 1945 all-time record. 

In Washington the Civilian Production 
Administration was officially cold to the 
fashion world’s “lengthened look.” Pari- 
sian and American designers who have 
been promoting longer skirts and the 
soft silhouette, achieved with plenty of 
fabric, were told to conform to govern- 
ment limitations or keep their creations 
off the market. 

“Faced as we are with a oon 
fabric shortage,” said Theodore Mayn 
of the CPA textile division, “any relaxing 
of the limitation order which would per- 
mit a radical style change could outmode 
every garment, the American woman has 


in her w re. The demand for new 
dresses and suits of new lengths and 
sweeps . . . would far ex the ca- 
pacity.” 


The ingenious garmentmakers were not 
alarmed. They began to coach buyers on 
seams and hems to be let out. And they 
recalled what happened just before Easter 
this year: When it was found the trade 


had disregarded limitation orders ban- 
ning jackets longer than 25 inches, or 
short coats shorter than 33 inches, the 
orders were revoked. Nearly a year 
after the war ended, few outside the 
CPA thought that the American woman 
would let a government order stand 
in the way of fashion. 


Qe 


TOYS: Three-Faced Doll 
Trudy, the three-faced doll, was the 


result of a chance encounter between 
two German refugees: Armin Robinson, 
who headed nine music-publishing com- 
panies in Europe, and Mrs. Elsie Gilbert, 
who illustrated children’s books and made 
character dolls. She thought up a doll 
that could laugh, weep, or sleep, and 
made a sample. At any one time, two of 
the doll’s faces were hidden within her 
parka; to change faces, one had only to 
turn a knob on her head. The doll’s hair 
—realistic blond curls at the top and 
either side—remained stationary. 
Robinson, who still collects income 


from a Swiss publishing house, was look- 


ing for an investment when he met Mrs. 
Gilbert, whom he had known in Europe. 
He was so impressed with her doll that 
he put up the money for a ten-story 
factory in lower Manhattan to mass- 
produce Trudies. Put on sale last Janu- 
ary, Trudy has proved so popular that 
the Three-in-One Doll Corp. .is now 
turning out 2,400 Trudies daily, and 
Robinson talks of expanding. 


Pm 


- AVIATION: Fare Enough 


American and foreign transatlantic air- 
lines last week made another attempt to 
fix passenger fares that would be ap- 
proved by the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
as required by the Bermuda agreement 


‘which empowered the International Air 


Transport Association to fix fares, 

Rebuked sharply. by the CAB for the 
rates it first proposed in March, the IATA 
met again in New York and this time 
proposed a New York-London fare of 
$325 and New York-Paris fare of $345, 
slashes respectively of $50 and $80. Still 
larger reductions would set the New 
York-Stockholm fare at $405, New York- 
Oslo at $388, and New York-Copenhagen 
at $386. 6 

Pan American World Airways, which 
has been pressing for a $275 London fare, 
and which successfully opposed the previ- 
ous IATA rates before the CAB, neither 
approved nor disapproved the new sched- 
ule. If established, the schedule. would 
increase Pan Am’s fares to Shannon, Ire- 
land and Lisbon—now $249 and $295. 
IATA proposes a $292 fare to Shannon 
and $331 to Lisbon. fa 

The CAB, meanwhile, authorized 
American Airlines to inaugurate twelve 
new long-distance, nonstop flights in and 
out of Tulsa Oklahoma City, which 


will have the effect of establishing one- 
stop service between New York or Wash- 
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20,000 POUND CLAS 


There’s a “knockout”? coming up the highway. It’s a new 
champion in the 23,000 pound class. Keeping pace with it are 
two more new champions .. . in the 20,000 and 18,000 pound 
classes. 


They’re ready for business . . . these champions. *eThey’ve been 
through the mill. They pack a lot of power. It’s the power of 
a famous engine that took on and whipped the toughest truck 
challenge in history .. . the grueling, tortuous, treacherous 
lifeline to China .. . the Burma Road. 


They’re products of Dodge; products of the imagination, skill 
and genius of expert truck men; products of long years of 
planning, designing, manufacturing and testing trucks that 
fit the job... Dodge Job-Rated Trucks. 


Yes, they’re ready ... ready for your challenge . . . ready for 
your loads. And your Dodge dealer is ready, too . . . ready to 
tell you why they’re champions. See him today. Get the facts 
about the finest heavyweight haulers ever built. 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE /¢2zc TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONCER 








Whe thascle 67 thy. CAN YOU POINT THEM OUT ? 


The trait that distinguishes an air 


traveler is not visible to the eye. It is 
a way of thinking—a perception of 
the countless opportunities and advan- 
tages that air transportation alone 
makes possible. 


Who travels by air? They might be 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 


any, or all, of the people in this crowd. 
For, with air fares now as low as first 
class surface transportation, this 
modern mode of travel is available to 
a rapidly increasing number of people. 

The next time. you plan to travel — 
call American. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 
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ington and Los Angeles. The new routes 
will also link these Oklahoma cities with 


Chicago and with Tucson and Phoenix, — 


Ariz. Announcing a new policy, the CAB 


required the use of four-engine planes on - 


such long-distance flights. 


Mighty Hercules 


At the time~ Henry Kaiser thought it 
up, the idea captured headlines. The 
enemy was sinking too many American 
ships. Why not build huge airplanes and 
fly whole armies and their equipment 
across the ocean? Government officials 
pointed out that such a program would 
disrupt the building of both ships and 
fighting planes but, for a trial effort, 
they loaned Kaiser $18,000,000 to build 
three experimental models using non- 
critical materials. 

Kaiser and his builder, Howard 
Hughes, formed the Kaiser-Hughes Air- 
craft Co. in 1942, set up huge assembly 
shops at Culver City, near Los Angeles, 
and started engineers to working. By late 
1943 Kaiser decided the idea wasn’t 
practical. The Hughes Aircraft Co., suc- 
cessor to Kaiser-Hughes, scrapped the 
plans for three jumbo flying boats and 
concentrated on building just one super- 
jumbo—the mighty Hercules, or H-4. 

By the time the war in Europe ended, 
the Hercules hull—220 feet by 30, of 
molded plywood—was nearing comple- 
tion. By V-J Day its 320-foot-long wings 
were taking shape. Long before this, 
other aircraft builders had concluded Her- 
cules was the biggest white elephant of all 
times. Hughes clung on tenaciously, de- 

termined to see his elephant fly. 
~ Last week Hercules was ready to roll— 
but only from the plant to the sea 28 
miles away, where it is now being finally 
assembled in a $250,000 specially built 
graving dock at Terminal Island. To 


move the 200-ton monster in five sec- 
tions the Star House Moving Co. of Los 
Angeles had to raise or lower 2,100 utility 
lines. The first flight was not expected 
before September. 
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Newsweek chart by James Cutter 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The stock market rallied last 
week. On Friday the Dow-Jones rail 
averages touched a new fifteen-year high 
of 68.67. The industrials closed at 210.36, 
up .4 of.a point. Utilities, however, 
closed .62 lower at 42.83. 

Air Freight: American Airlines entered 
the air cargo field with the announce- 
ment it would haul plane-load lots for 11 
cents a ton-mile. The thirteen DC-4s it 
has acquired for cargo work will be based 
at St. Joseph, Mo. 

Investment Companies: Arthur Wies- 
enberger & Co.’s annual summary, pub- 
lished last week, showed that in 1945 
income received by closed-end companies 
averaged 3.7 per cent, against a Dow- 
Jones composite average of -4.2 for the 
stock market. On the basis of combined 














dividends and capital gain, all invest- 
ment companies appreciated an average 
of 36 per cent against the market average 
of 32 per cent. 

Grain: With trading all but halted in 
wheat, rye, corn, and barley—whose 
prices have for weeks been pushed sta- 
tionary against their OPA ceilings—the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week took 
the unprecedented step of suspending 
trading indefinitely in all wheat and rye 


futures, and July and September deliver- 


ies of corn and barley. Kansas City fol- 
lowed suit, suspending trading in all 
futures. _ 

Capital: The SEC quarterly analysis 
disclosed that corporate net working cap- 
ital reached a new high of $52,100,000,- 
000 as of Dec. 31, 1945, an increase for 
the year of $6,300,000,000. 

Personnel: John M. Hancock, Lehman 
Bros. partner, became chairman of the 
American Management Association .. . 
Paul J. Neff became president of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad in St. Louis... 
Sterling Morton, former vice president, 
became chairman of the Morton Salt Co. 
of Chicago. 

Shortage: New shutdowns by linoleum’ 
producers for lack of linseed oil resulted 
in 50 per cent of the production capacity 
being closed. In Argentina, the principal 
source, Soviet purchasers have consist- 
ently outbid us. In Russia linseed oil is 
used as an edible oil. 


Pe 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Clothes Pin. A laminated synthetic 
rubber and plywood clothes pin bonded 
with waterproof glue is being manufac- 
tured by the Hedlund-Noltimier Co. of 
Chicago. 

Container. A new frozen-food container 
with metal ends and _paraffin-impreg- 
nated fiber sides will go into production 


this month, the American Can Co. has | 


announced. It will permit packaging in 
machines that seal 200 containers a 
minute. 





Acme Photos 


After four years, Hercules goes down to the sea in sections that will be assembled 28 miles from the factory 
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HAPPY DAYS... are made still 
more pleasant by moments of en- 
joying the rare satisfaction of 
Teacher’s. Its mellow goodness, 
unchanged since 1830, will cause 
you to agree that— 


For Perfection in 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY— Get 
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There’s no secret about 


ic-Freezing Systems 


Almost everybody is now interested in frosted 
foods—and in the method of freezing them. In 
-the next few years, quick-freezing plants will be 
built in hundreds, if not thousands, of towns and 
rural districts throughout the country. This trend 
will affect you, and possibly your business. 
If you want to be "in the know" on the latest 
= .  Quick-freezing methods, write for Frick Bulletins 
Foods in Tunnel Freezer 147 and 148. They tell how to freeze either large 
or small quantities of foods most profitably— 
show how the most successful plants now do it. 
Write 





Frozen Foods in Storage 
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‘Watch for a maritime strike in October. 


Last week’s agreement was forced on 
private ship operators by the government 
and on Harry Bridges, left-wing president 
of the West Coast Longshoremen, by 
Phil Murray, head of the CIO. 


Bridges is spoiling for a fight. He feels 
that that Murray and other leaders of the 
seven-union Committee for Maritime 
Unity let his men take the short end of 
the settlement while Joe Curran, presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, got 
much of what he demanded. 

Bridges’s leadership, gained through 
strikes in the 1930s, which won better 
working conditions than those in other 
parts of the country, is being threatened 
by the wage settlement which leaves his 
men 1 cent an hour below Northwest 
longshoremen and 13 cents an hour be- 
low their East Coast brothers. 


His men are more militant than Bridges. 
The only way he could persuade them to 
call off their June 15 strike was to prom- 
ise: “We'll hit the bricks. in October.” 


| The real test of CMU solidarity will 


come when Bridges goes into action. Its 
six CIO maritime unions and one inde- 
pendent are bound by a pledge of com- 
mon strike action. If one walks out, the 
others are obligated to go along. 


But Curran and the other CMU leaders, 
with the exception of Joe Selly of the 
American Communications Association, 
are well satisfied with their new contracts 
and may not want to lose them through 
a general maritime strike. 


The Communist issue wiJl play an im- 
portant part in the decision. All CIO 
leaders deny that the projected strike is 


_ being timed to help Russia build its mer- 


chant marine, but most of them admit 
that Communists are spearheading the 
strike movement. 


The settlement of the three-month strike 


against the American Smelting & Refining 
Co., with an 18% cent-an-hour wage boost 
for 5, 000 mine, mill, and smelter workers, 
is being used by conciliators to persuade 
the Phelps Dodge copper ation, 
Utah Copper Co., and some sm firms, 
from which 8,000 workers are still out, to 
offer the same terms. 


Sweeping changes in PAC administration 
in the South are in order following the 
declaration by Van A. Bittner, director of 
CIO’s Southern organizing drive, that key 
men in his campaign must be completely 
divorced from all other activities, Paul 
Christopher, Southeastern. director of 
0 already has resigned in order to 

his job as —— state director 

of the organizing ¢ drive. 











When metal first went through the mill 


The first rolling mill in this country was 
on the Chester Creek in the Colony of 
Pennsylvania. It was built in 1746 by 
John Taylor, the descendant of an English 
settler, for his “Sarum Ironworks.” The 
plant had “three stacks” and worked at 
“full blast,” turning out iron bars which 
were hauled to Marcus Hook for shipping. 


Today not only rolling mills but ingot 
cars, cranes and all the heavy machines 
used in the steel industry are equipped 


with anti-friction bearings, many of which 
are furnished by SS°S. For SSF 
Bearings support tremendous loads and 
their built-in alignment compensates for 
shaft deflections. 


Since S806" makes so many kinds of ball 


_and roller bearings, an S30S{F engineer 


can give you expert help in selecting 
THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 
gsxr INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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you to agree that— 


For Perfection in 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY— Get 


TEACHER'S unmet 


HAPPY DAYS... are made still 


more pleasant by moments of en- 
joying the rare satisfaction of 
Teacher’s. Its mellow goodness, 
unchanged since 1830, will cause 


° Sele U. S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., 
New York 3,N. VY. © importers since 1794 








Foods in Tunnel Freezer 





Frozen Foods in Storage 





There’s no secret about 


Frick-Freezing Systems 


Almost everybody i is now interested in frosted 
foods—and in the method of freezing them.-In 


-the next few years, quick-freezing plants will be 


built in hundreds, if not thousands, of towns and 
rural districts throughout the country. This trend 
will affect you, and possibly your business. 

If you want to be "in the know" on the latest 
quick-freezing methods, write for Frick Bulletins 
147 and 148. They tell how to freeze either large 
or small quantities of foods most profitably— 
show how the most successful plants now do" it. 
Write 
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Watch for a maritime strike in October. 
Last week’s agreement was forced on 
private ship operators by the government 
and on Harry Bridges, left-wing president 
of the West Coast Longshoremen, by 
Phil Murray, head of the CIO. 


Bridges is spoiling for a fight. He feels 
that that Murray and other leaders of the 
seven-union Committee for Maritime 
Unity let his men take the short end of 
the settlement while Joe Curran, presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, got 
much of what he demanded. 


Bridges’s leadership, gained through 
strikes in the 1930s, which won better’ 
working conditions than those in other 
arts of the country, is being threatened 
y the wage settlement which leaves his 
men 1 cent an hour below Northwest 
longshoremen and 13 cents an hour be- 
low their East Coast brothers. 
His men are more militant than Bridges. 
The only way he could persuade them to 


cail off their June 15 strike was to prom- 
ise: “We'll hit the bricks in October.” 


3 The real test of CMU solidarity will 


come when Bridges goes into action. Its 
six CIO maritime unions and one inde- 
pendent are bound by a pledge of com- 
mon strike action. If one: walks out, the 
others are obligated to go along. 


But Curran and the other CMU leaders, 
with the exception of Joe Selly of the 
American Communications Association, 
are well satisfied with their new contracts 
and may not want to lose them through 
a general maritime strike. 


The Communist issue wilJl play an im- 


oe part in the decision. All CIO 
aders deny that the projected strike is 


_ being timed to help Russia build its mer- 


chant marine, but most of them admit 
that Communists are spearheading the 
strike movement. 


The settlement of the three-month strike 
against the American Smelting & Refining 
Co., with an 18% cent-an-hour wage boost 
for 5, 000 mine, mill, and smelter workers, 
is being used by conciliators to persuade 
the Phelps Dodge copper ation, 
Utah Copper Co., and some sm firms, 
from which 8, 000 workers are still out, to 
offer the same terms. 


Sweeping changes in PAC administration 
in the South are in order following = 
declaration by Van A. Bittner, director of 
CIO’s Southern organizing drive, that key 
men in his campaign must be completely 
divorced from all other activities, Paul 
Christopher, Southeastern. director of 
PAC, ady has resigned in order to 
keep his job as Tennessee state Rector 
of the organizing drive. 











When metal first went through the mill 


The first rolling mill in this country was 
on the Chester Creek in the Colony of 
Pennsylvania. It was built in 1746 by 
John Taylor, the descendant of an English 
settler, for his “Sarum Ironworks.” The 
plant had “three stacks” and worked at 
“full blast,” turning out iron bars which 
were hauled to Marcus Hook for shipping. 


Today not only rolling mills but ingot 
cars, cranes and all the heavy machines 
used in the steel industry are equipped 


with anti-friction bearings, many of which 
are furnished by SOS. For SSF 
Bearings support tremendous loads and 
their built-in alignment compensates for 
shaft deflections. 


Since S306" makes so many kinds of ball 
and roller bearings, an S8°S engineer 


“can give you expert help in selecting 
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WALL STREET 


What's in a Name? 


Though it dates back to Colonial 
Days, the term “over-the-counter” 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane’s designation: 
little understood by the rank and file 
of investors. No less a mystery to many 
investors remains the functioning of the 
market itself. Primary reasons: Lack of 
publicity in the public prints plus a 
general lack of freely available infor- 
mation concerning many “Off Board” 
securities. Yet the “Off Board” market 
offers many investment opportunities, 











plays a vital role as a pre-“big board” | 


seasoning ground for many securities. 
Example: Some 25,000 odd “Off 


Board” traders handle the majority of 


oll hoard 


SECURITIES MARKET 





Me MERRILL LYNCH PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


“Off Board” Market 
Little known but important 
transactions in the following: Govern- 
ment bonds; State and Municipai obli- 
gations; real estate bonds and stocks; 
bank and insurance company stocks; 
- rail equipment trust certificates; invest- 
ment trust securities, many industrials, 

rails and utilities. 

In an effort to foster a more general 
understanding of the “Off Board” mar- 
ket and its functions, the nationwide 
investment firm of Merrill Lynch. 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just issued 
a booklet entitled “Off Board Securities 
Market.” Beginning with an easy-to- 
understand general discussion of the 
most important phases of this admit- 
tedly important market, this’ modern 
study presents analyses of 38 individual 
companies the securities of which are 
traded “Off Board,” plus six pages of 
statistical spreads on common stocks, 
preferred stocks and bonds including 
working capital, current assets, long- 
term debt, net sales and net income. 

To all who may be interested in the 
“Off Board” market, M L, P, F & B will 
be happy to send a copy. of “Off Board 
Securities Market*” on request. The 
charge: Nothing. 

~*For yo your copy of “Orr Boarp Securities Mar. 
KET” address your request to: Department “NW,” 


Merrill Lynch, fem oo Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5 


“Off Board”) is | 
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The inter-union boycott mocks 
the Wagner Act, destroys jobs, and 
opens the way for graft. It harasses 
employer and employe alike. But it is 
still legal. Legislation to prevent it 
would put the finger on the union 
executive, the only man who can bene- 
fit from such a boycott. Hence a cor- 
rective law is called “hasty — 
and ill-considered.” 

Last October the em- 
ployes of the Lakeshore 
Electric Manufacturing 
Corp. of Cleveland voted to 
accept the electrical union 
of the CIO as their bargain- 
ing agent under the Wag- 
ner Act. The International 
Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL) lost the 
plant election. The company 
was making switchboards and power 
panels, among other things, and selling 
them to electrical contractors. Soon 
afterward, the customers began to re- 
fuse the products. They said their em- 
ployes, members of the AFL union, 
would not install them. 


with the CIO union, but the National 
Labor Relations Board ordered it to do 
so. The trial examiner found the com- 
pany was indeed “in the unfortunate 
position of being made the victim of 
apparent threats ot reprisals by a labor 
organization which was unable to mus- 
ter a majority of the votes cast in the 
election,” but the Wagner Act gave 
the board no authority to consider 
such matters. 

So the company closed its electrical 
contractors’ department. The 25 or 30 
employes are now working elsewhere 
or looking for jobs. 


_Ina similar case the agony is more 
prolonged. Neon Products, Inc., is: a 
manufacturer of electrical signs in 
Lima, Ohio. In 1939 it made an agree- 
ment with the CIO union in the elec- 
trical industry. Six months ago, a num- 
ber of customers began reporting that 
their AFL employes, members of the 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, were refusing to erect its 
signs. They canceled orders. 

The company asked for help from 
the NLRB and the Department of 
Justice, but was informed that it could 
obtain no relief. Last fall the company 
had about 250 employes, all paying 
dues to the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America 
(CIO). It has laid off a third of them 
, and will lay off more. 





How Long a Wait, Mr. Truman? 


by JOHN W. LOVE 





The company declined to bargain . 


This is the secondary boycott in 
action between rival unions. These are 
but two of hundreds of such boycotts 
the vetoed Case bill would have eee 
illegal. They have been 
like mumps., They thrive in building 
materials, power and refinery equip- 
ment, motor trucking, and other trades. 

Where employes of man- 
ufacturing plants organize 
they incline ie belong to the 

“vertical” unions, most of 
which dangle from the CIO. 
Where their product needs 
men to set it up, the install- 
ers are likely to be members 
of unions in the AFL. A 
number of AFL unions are 
refusing to handle goods 
turned out by CIO workmen. 
They are within the law. 
The Norris-La Guardia Act saw to that. 

As Congressman Mike Monroney of 
Oklahoma says, the Case bill would 
have forbidden such boycotts, but 
President Truman refused to sign it. 
Mr. Truman feared a measure de- 
signed to eliminate “improper appli- 
cation of the secondary boycott” might 
interfere with “recognized timate 
activities of organized labor.” There 
are, then, in his view, p “d and im- 
proper boycotts. Presum y the le- 
gitimate secondary seers is one di- 
rected against the output of a non- 
union employer. This, at least, was the 
only type of boycott Philip Murray 
mentioned in his statement asking the 
President to veto the bill. To meet the 
Truman test, Congress must find some 
means enabling somebody to distin- 
guish between the boycott against a 
nonunion plant and one against a 
union plant, then to take appropriate 
measures against the latter It 
would require the “infinite care” Mr. 
Truman enjoined upon Congress to set 
up and operate an agency to make 
these tests of propriety. 

Six years ago, Mr. Monroney wrote 
a bill outlawing these boycotts. Each 
time such a bill comes up it is called 
“hasty and ill-considered.” It fails in 
the Senate. 


- This year the problem was picked 
up in the Case bill and was passed in 
both houses, but it went down with 
the rest. Mr. Truman’s feelings being 
as precise as they are, the outlook for 
correction is pretty bleak. Perhaps 
something will be done when more 
concerns are destroyed, more Ameri- 
can business is Balkanized, and more 
men are out of jobs. And they will be. 


























others — 


- ACCIDENTS4 WILL HAPPEN... 





Window washer drops dirty s nge on 
woman, ruins new dress. Building — lessly parked 
owner has-to make a $60 settlement. 


improperly gu 


= 


$15,000 judgment for facial scars. wife 





Visitor trips on hand truck care- 


Passerby reading paper falls into — Broken needle left in a pillow-case § 
ed basement stair- seam gives woman blood poisoning. | 
way. Back injury costs store $9,000. Manufacturer pays $1,100 judgment. 


Defective safety gate ‘on a freight Her back hurt by a fast foul tip at 
elevator fells woman charity worker. compan gam: i 
collects 


e 
$250 for doctors’ bills. 
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Worn cable ‘strands snap, elevator 


in aisle, fractures drops 25 feet to bottom of shaft. 
skull on machine. Sues for $25,000. F 9 customers sue department store! 





“Keep out” don’t always fully 
rotect you. This child’s electrical 
urns cost department store $500. 


Foods and drugs are not .the only 
this employee’s things that can injure the public. 
Whatever your product, play safe! 





Your Business needs this Package Protection 


Every few seconds —somewhere — costly accidents like these 
happen to the public. By law it may be your business that 
has to pay! 


Let your own Agent or Broker bring you up to date on 
the many ways your firm can be responsible for injury 
to others. Let him show you how you can protect yourself 
against costly “other fellow” injury or damage lawsuits. 





The Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
“protection package’”’ offers you quick, all-in-one coverage. 
Play safe! Ask your insurance man about it. 


* Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock 


fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America Companies which 
meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, 
Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through your own Agent or Broker. 
North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


2, NORTH AMERI 
at COMPANIES, (hilachtphia 


WHGERARCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © SNDENINTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WORTH AMERICA © PRILABELPRIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY © THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PRILADELPIIA 
: 
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RELIGION 





Adventists and the World 


There was no hope for “this seamy, 
sinister world,” thought William Miller. A 
morose retired Army officer, Miller left 
off his Baptist preaching in New Eng- 
land and in the early 1830s devoted his 
whole time to Bible reading. After sev- 
eral years of intensive concentration, he 
concluded the end of the world was 
imminent. 

Miller convinced some 75,000 follow- 
ers that Christ would return to the earth 
on March 21, 1843, to officiate at the 
millenium. When the marked’ day ap- 
proached, hysterical followers disposed 
of their goods and congregated on hill- 
tops—some of the more practical gathered 
at cemeteries—to await His coming. Noth- 
ing happened. Miller announced he had 
miscalculated and made two further pre- 





sions and the business of raising more 
money for them. Seventh-Day Advent- 
ists have evangelized in virtually every 
country in the world; they are especially 
proud of their missions in out-of-the-way 
places. For example, on Pitcairn Island 
their missionaries converted all the de- 
scendants of Fletcher Christian, the Eng- 
lish mutineer from the Bounty. There are 
now 94 SDA members on Pitcairn, some 
130 in Sarawak, and 1,247 in Japan. 
However, no report has been received 
from Russia since 1928. 

Of the 850 conference delegates, 300 
were from foreign countries. Ethiopia 
was represented by Mi. and Mrs. Herbert 
M. Hanson, onetime residents of Minne- 
sota. In addition to assisting her husband 
in a mission school at Addis Ababa, Mrs. 
Hanson works three days a week as 
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Seventh-Day Adventists: L. G. Mookergee, Kata Ragoso, and Munshi Ram 


dictions which also failed to come off. 
In spite of the nonoccurrent dooms- 
days, the “Millerite” religion continued 
to grow and to branch out into separate 
sects. In 1844, a New England group be- 
*gan observing the seventh day, Saturday, 
as the Sabbath. They also believed in the 
second advent of Christ. Adopting the 
name “Seventh-Day Adventists,” they 
soon became the most numerous and most 
important of the “Millerite” sects. 
Teach All Nations: As the Seventh- 
Day Adventists concluded their 45th 
General Conference at Takoma Park, 
Md., last week, the church stood at 600,- 
000 strong. Since its last meeting five 
years ago, some 70,000 converts have 
joined the denomination. Churchgoers 
are tithed, and the 212,514 members in 
North America last year averaged per 
capita donations of $118.44. 

The recent ten-day conference was de- 
voted mainly to the church’s foreign mis- 


housekeeper for Emperor Haile Selassie. 
“The Emperor is such a cute man,” she 
remarked at the conference. “Although he 
is a member of the Coptic Church he al- 
ways finds ways to get around their fast- 
ing days.”.From India came Munshi 
Ram, supervisor of the Punjab Missions, 
and L. G. Mookergee, great-grandson of 
the first Brahman converted to Christi- 
anity. Mookergee has served his church 
for 46 years. 

Most colorful and most admired of the 
sect’s native missionaries is Kata Ragoso, 
a chieftain of the Solomon Islands, who 
has not been able to attend conferences 
since 1936. Until his conversion, Kata 
was a cannibal. Now he is a fully or- 
dained minister. During the war, he was 
an important link in the amateur intelli- 
gence chain that kept the Allies informed 
of Jap doings on the Solomons, and he 
and his men rescued many downed 
American fliers. “Kata,” says one SDA 
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elder, “always brought them back alive.” 

Seventh-Day Adventists call themselves 
“cooperative objectors” rather than paci- 
fists, so the chief had no scruples about 
helping Americans. The sect as a whole 
had an excellent war record. Many mem- 
bers served in the Medical Corps abroad 
rather than in objectors’ camps in this 
country. The most famous Adventist war 
hero was Cpl. Desmond T. Doss, the 
medical corpsman who rescued 75 
wounded men from a cliff on Okinawa. 
Last October, Doss received the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, the first consci- 
entious objector ever to win it. (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 22, 1945). 


oo 


Chaplains for Veterans 


On June 15, 1945, a natty, silyer-haired 
Episcopalian minister named Crawford 
W. Brown went to his new desk at the 
Veterans Administration in Washington, 
propped up a sign reading “Smile,” and 
sat down to work. A veteran of -both 
world wars, Chaplain Brown was to or- 
ganize the newborn Chaplaincy Service 
at VA. As a starter, he had part of an 
office, a fraction of a secretary, and 
eleven full-time chaplains. 

As his first anniversary came around 
last week, Chaplain Brown could point to 
a smooth-running orgapization, adminis- 
tered with military efficiency, and 190 
chaplains, working in veterans’ hospitals 
and homes the country over. Dispensers 
of religious aid to sick veterans, these ex- 
service chaplains are hand-picked for the 
job. Ninety per cent of them saw service 
overseas, and 10 per cent won Purple 
Hearts. All are mature men, mostly in 
their 50s, who feel that the ex-GI needs 
them more than the parish back home. 
Chaplain Brown sees to it that they are 
far better paid than many civilian min- 
isters: The starting Civil Service salary 
is $3,640 a year. ; 

Help of the Helpless: The idea of a 
full-fledged chaplains’ service within the 
VA was suggested, in mid-1948 by a 
committee of interdenominational clergy- 
men. However, it was not until a few 
days before V-E Day that Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, then VA head, put the 
plan into effect. When Chaplain. Brown 
received his appoinment, his concem 
was not only to find men of God, but to 
see that they were specially trained for 
the job. He drew up a plan of courses 
which taught chaplains how to deal with 
four groups of sick veterans: (1) the 
psychoneurotic, (2) the long-term con- 
valescent, (3) the man about to undergo 
an operation, and (4) the alcoholic. He 
laid out a policy to make religious aids 
realistic; for example, effort will be made 
to secure chaplains who personally have 
seen combat to take care of the battle- 
fatigue patients. 

Chaplain Brown’s hardest tasks have 
— ae oe crowded hospitals 

r chapels an en equippin em. 
For many hospitals he foam _ ee 
quonset huts that he outfitted as non- 
sectarian houses of worship. Then he 
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‘“‘mm-m-m! it always tastes better 


in these nice clean 7, WWE CUPS <a 


You can’t fool these youngsters. This pigtailed job, for instance, knows 
a good thing when she meets it. Not just the soda—but the cup end of 
the double feature. A Dixie is individual — nobody else has ever used it 
... Any drink tastes better in a Dixie Cup because you know it’s clean. 
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scrounged around for electric organs and 
small portable pedal organs. Now some 
wards have bedside earphones so the 
“nonambulatories” can hear Sunday 
‘services, while other hospitals boast 
modern loudspeaker systems. Most of 
the sick vets listen avidly. 

Brown is now looking for 40 more men 
to bring the service up to its authorized 
strength of 230. But he-won’t have much 
trouble, as there are 2,000 applicants on 
the waiting list. The .ex-Army captain is 
proud of the job VA chaplains of all 
faiths are doing, and of his part in re- 
habilitating veterans. He explains his 
success simply: “After all, God always 
helps those who help themselves.” 


, al 


Storm Over the Vatican 


I believe in and practice tolerance, for my 
religion teaches me to oppose even hatred 
with charity. But when reunions of large 
groups of religious leaders, with the pretext 
of representing 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 
Americans, sow seeds of dissension and dis- 
union, I feel it my duty as an American and 
a Catholic to help defend our nation against 
such representations. ; 





Thus Francis Cardinal Spellman lashed 
back at the eleven-man Protestant dele- 
gation which on June 5 personally re- 
quested President Truman to recall My- 
ron C. Taylor, special envoy to the 
Vatican. On June 11, the Federal Council 
of Churches announced that President 
Truman had assured the delegation that 

. . Taylor's appointment “would certainly 
a oe rr ee a ; terminate with the signing of the peace 
‘A | )( j LIILCHLE Gf / (i) f/ treaties” (NEwswEEK, June 17). At his 
. - . June 14 press conference, Mr. Truman 
sonstan T} himself confirmed this. 

Meanwhile, speaking June 12 at the 
101st commencement at Fordham Uni- 
versity in New York, Cardinal Spellman 
tal svnthetic: suggested that perhaps “the anti-Catholi- 

aa cism of unhooded Klansmen” was behind 
quiremenis—ihe now-iamous the Protestant demand. The New York 
first Gnnounced in 1937 Al! ad archbishop denjed the Protestant charge 
yo, 4 a that Taylor’s appointment violated the 
INGUSITyY im ewig, Os American principle of the separation of 
church all state, saying that it was as 
much a violation as “the representation 
from this country to the Court of St. 
preenes where the King is the head of 
oth church and state. Bigotry thrives on 
ignorance,” he added, and “even intelli- 
gent people can be bigoted if they are 

soa as - not informed.” 
COMPORETION | Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
delegation chairman and president of. the 


{ 
Federal Council, jumped in with a biting 
rebuttal the same day. “It is to be regret- 
ted,” said Dr. Oxnam, “that a distin- 
guished prelate should in referring to fel- 
0 \ S ON 
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low. Christians use such phrases as ‘big- 

otry ae ea , qgreorened 2e = 

Catholic Church insists upon being 4 
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citizen be at once loyal to his own coun- 

try and his President and also loyal to 

another political state and its political 

ruler, if the two states differ in interna- 
tional policy?” 
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m your new maid, it said 


~ 


But you look like a mechanical dish- 
washer to me, | said. Never mind about 
that, it said, you just relax and I'll 
take over. 


Waar do you have up your sleeve. 
for the great buying public? Please 


remember that a flourishing segment 


of that public is in Philadelphia, third 
largest market of the U. S. 


Please remember, too, that this 
public is probably easier to reach 
than any other big-city population. 
It is simply because 4 out of 5 of 
the Philadelphia families regularly 
read one newspaper. 


That newspaper is The Evening 


‘Bulletin. It has a circulation exceed- 


ing 600,000, the largest evening cir- 
culation in America. It spends the 
evening with most Philadelphia fam- 
ilies and helps guide them in shopping. 


In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin 


: = 
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RACING: Renewed Assault 


Assault packed 126 pounds, conced- 
ing five to ten pounds to five rivals. But 
the big race at Aqueduct, worth a purse 
of $40,700 to the winner, was a romp to 
the holder of the Triple Crown. As he 
always does, the three-year-old champion 
held off until the stretch. Then Jockey 
Warren Mehrtens tapped him three 
times, “just for insurance,” and Assault 
steamed away to more gold and glory. 

Bounding home first by five lengths in 
the Dwyer Stakes last Saturday, Robert 
J. Kleberg’s four-legged pride of Texas 


.won his sixth victory in seven starts 


this year, brought his 1946 earnings 
to a single-season record of $339,720, 
and became, with his lifetime record 
of $356,970, the fifth leading money- 
winning horse in racing history (be- 
hind Whirlaway, Seabiscuit, First Fid- 
dle, and Sun Beau). 


anal 


TENNIS: Winning at Wimbledon 
It was no contest at the No. 1 court at 
Wimbledon last week. In the first postwar 
revival of Wightman Cup play, American 
women tennis stars completely routed 
their British opponents in seven straight 
matches. Not one of ‘the American play- 
ers—Pauline Betz, Louise Brough, Mar- 
garet Osborne, and Doris Hart—even lost 
a set. The defeat was the tenth straight 
for Great Britain, which hasn’t won the 
international event since 1930. 


oo 


FENCING: Touché and Go 


Sabers rattled and so did foils and 
épées as the nation’s top fencers— a van- 
ishing race—met last week in New York 
City for the 55th national championship 
tournament of the Amateur. Fencers 
League of America. 

For devotees of the ancient art of fence, 
the best news was the return of Helene 


Mayer to national competitive strips. — 


When she was 17, Miss Mayer, a native of 
Germany, won the women’s foils title in 
the 1928 Olympics. She came to the Unit- 
ed States fourteen years ago and stayed, 
as exchange student at Scripps College 
and now teacher at Mills ge in Cali- 
fornia, to win the seven national foils 
championships she entered. 

Last week, in a comeback after four 
years of teaching language speedup 
courses to the Army, the 35-year-old 
blonde entered her eighth national tour- 
nament. Attacking in customary strong 
Italian style, she punctured thirteen op- 

ments with 52 hits while they scored 

ut 7 touches. One by one the thirteen 
went down (Maria Cerra, last year’s 
champion, was a victim), and Miss Mayer 
went unbeaten for her eighth national 
women’s foils title. 

Other individual ch 


pions (who also 
defeated defending ti 


) were: 


Albert Wolfe, ex-Army captain from 
Louisville, Ky., in the épée event; José 
de Capriles of the Salle Santelli Club, the 
men’s foils, and Dr. Tibor Nyilas, also of 
Salle Santelli, the sabers title. 
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GOLF: Champion Mangrum 
Wounded in action with General Pat- 
ton’s Third Army, Lloyd Mangrum re- 
turned to professional golf this year with 
a new philosophy. “I’m so happy about 
being home safely,” said the slim Texan 
with the red mustache, “that I don’t wor- 
ry about three putting any more.” 
Mangrum’s relaxed playing paid off 
last week. The winner of the GI cham- 
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Mangrum’s par paid off in the play-off 


pionship of Europe last year calmly put- 
ted himself—through 72 regulation holes 
and two eighteen-hole _ playoffs—into 
the first postwar National Open cham- 
pionship. 

Played over the tough Canterbury Golf 
Club course near Cleveland, the 46th 
National Open had the biggest gallery, 
the best competition, and more hard- 
luck stories than anyone could remem- 
ber. At the end of 72 holes, it was thrown 
into the fifth three-way tie in its history. 
Man , Byron Nelson, the par-busting 
wonder of wartime golf, and Vic Ghezzi, 
the big pro from Knoxville, Tenn., were 
locked together with cards of 284, four 
under par. 

_ Ben Hogan, the co-favorite -with Nel- 
son, missed out on the final hole. His 
ball was 20 feet from the pin. If he 
sank it, the title was his. Hogan missed. 
The ball rolled 2 feet from the cup. 
If he sank it then, he was tied for 
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Business Forms 
Complete with 
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‘Formula for Cutting Costs of Doing Business 


Accurate information quickly 
assembled and communicated to 
management, departments, field 
organizations, suppliers and _cus- 
fomers, provides the means for 
effective control of any business. 




















That requires paper work! Yes, 
every motion of modern business is 
activated and controlled by informa- 
tion recorded on paper. 


The Multigraph Man Carries 
The Facts! 


Learn how Multigraph machines and 
methods are profiting business—by 
economies in production of forms, 
by preventing waste and obsoles- 
cence—by making systems work sim- 
pler and more efficient. A Multigraph 
Methods man can show you “case 
stories” to prove how Multigraph 
systems, in businesses similar to 
yours, are producing benefits and 


e Use any blank paper — no special 
paper required. 

© Stocks of printed forms eliminated— 
no obsolescence. 


© Various sizes and weights of paper 
and cards can be run consecutively. 

© Few or many copies — no carbons — 
each an “‘original”. 

© Permanent copies in black or any 
color. 


© Inexpensive paperlike masters— easy 





to prepare, read and correct. 

oles The new Multigraph machines and P a1" pation: gon acaree © Exact ali : er 
“into unique writing and duplicating meth- Telephone our local office or write figure si bel — " 
anal ods which utilize blank paper instead | Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- : ‘ 
Golf of printed forms, open new ways to tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales agen- © Operation clean, easy, fast. 
46th make paper work easier—faster,most cies with service and supply depart- —_e Improved, postwar Multigraphs are 
ant accurate. ments in principal cities of the world. surprisingly moderate in price. 
\ard- 
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Skyway to most of the great national parks © 
and vacation lands of the West, Western Air’s 
routes lead to scores of famous fun-spots. Western 
provides the fast, economical way to get there...parks are 
again offering thrilling tours. Air fares are low...air 

travel is more frequent, more convenient. See your local air 
travel agent or write for full-color brochure describing 
ail-expense tours available this season. 
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“WESTERN AIR LINES 


428926 — America’s Pioneer Airline — 1946 “T 
BUREAU, 510 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14 ae 
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beset Pesos 
His caddy’s toe cost Nelson the title 


first. He missed again. Hogan’s total: 285. 

The hardest hard-luck story, however, 
belonged to Nelson. He actually played 
283 strokes. The extra stroke on his card 
was a penalty inflicted when his caddie, 
Pfc. Eddie Martin, accidentally kicked 
Nelson’s ball in the confusion of the huge 
crowd. The tall Texan also missed a 3- 
foot putt on the 71st hole. 

In the first playoff, on the morning of 
June 16, Mangrum, Nelson, and Ghezzi 
toured eighteen holes only to wind up in 
another three-way tie with identical 
scores of 72. In the afternoon playoff, to 
the accompaniment of a thunderstorm, 
Mangrum reeled off another par 72 to 
take his first Open title by one stroke 
from Nelson and Ghezzi. 
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BASEBALL: Sellin’ Sam 


Sam Breadon, baseball's smiling Irish- 
man, is the No. 1 salesman of the major 
leagues. The St. Louis Cardinal owner is 
so active a seller of players, developed 
in assembly-line fashion by the fabulous 
Cardinal chain -system, that he some- 
times makes more money from player 
sales than other magnates make at the 
box office, But never before this season 
has he had such a wholesale opportunity. 

During four war years, the St. Louis 
farm system poured replacements into 
the parent club as Cardinals left for. the 
armed forces. The team thus won three 
National League pennants and two world 


| championships. At the same time the 


Cardinals gave more outstanding ballplay- 
ers to Uncle Sam than any other club. So 
they got more back. Over last winter, re- 
turning Cardinals swelled the St. Louis 
roster to more than 50 players—enough 
for two prewar teams of prewar strength. 

Last week, as the major-league limita- 
tion rule went into effect (each club must 
cut down to 30 players by June 15), Own- 
er Breadon met the ine easily by 


completing the greatest surplus-property 



































Particularly important among the 
things that have become more pre- 


cious to you in the past few years is 


your home. 


You doubtless realize that it is worth 


_ more than before the war—probably 


more than even a year ago. But have 
you increased your fire insurance protec- 
tion to present day values? 


From the standpoint of premium cost, 


‘the difference between carrying too 


litele insurance and insurance to value 
amounts to very few dollars. Buc from 
the standpoint of possible loss if your 
property is destroyed by fire, the differ- 








ence may mean thousands of dollars. Yinee 13814 9 


Don’t wait until your present policy 
expires to take out the additional pro- 
tection you need. Your local agent or 
broker can put it into effect at once. 
The Aetna Insurance Group sells 
through such representatives to give 
you the benefits of prompt, efficient 
and personal service. 


It 1s also a satisfaction to know that 
when your insurance is with a capital 
stock company such as those com- 
ptising the Aetna Insurance Group, 
it is backed by both a paid-in capital 
and surplus. You are never liable for 
assessment. 


What changes a few years can bring ! 








no policyholder has 
ever suffered loss 


because of failure of the Aetna to 
meet its obligations. 


1846 
Mexican 
War 


1861 
Civil 
War 
1898 
Spanish- 
American 
War 
1917 
World 
War | 
1941 
World 
War 2 








CONFLAGRATIONS 
1835—New York City 
1845—New York City 
1851—San Francisco 
1866— Portland, Me. 
1871 —-Chicago 
1872—Boston 
1877—St. John, N. B. 
1889—Seattle;Spokane 
1901 — Jacksonville, Fla. 
1904—Baltimore 
1906—San Francisco 
1908—Chelsea 
1914—Salem 
1941 —Fall River 


DEPRESSIONS 
1819 


1837 
1843 . 
1857 
1873 
1893 
+ 1907 











DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR BROKER 


i Aitua Insurance Group 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


AETNA INSURANCE CO, ¢ THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. + THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CO; 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO. - STANDARD INSURANCE CO OF N.Y. - STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. OF N.Y. 
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Listen to 
EARL GODWIN 
American Broadcasting 
Company 
Thursday evening. 
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Cusy: He wears a hat wherever 
he goes. He thinks he has 
to, because summer sun and wind always 


awful looking mess. Kreml is famous to 
groom dry, wild “‘sun-baked” hair. Keeps 
it neat al day. 


bake and tangle his hair into such an 
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t hie Sao: And how sappy he 
: looks with his hair 


lastered down with greasy goo. He-men 


ike to take a poke out of gig os like this! 
If only the poor dope would try Kreml. 
It keeps hair looking handsome, so lus- 
trous — yet So MAscuLine — never oily 


i or greasy. 
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KREML 





Pat: sg First 


summer he used Kreml] and what a 
pleasure! Kreml makes tangled, wind- 
tossed hair so easy to com . Scalp so 
clean, cool, refreshed. Keeps. dry “sun- 
baked” hair neatly groomed all day. Just 
notice how the ‘ ‘slic -chicks’ go for your 
Kreml-groomed hair! 


e Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber shop. Buy a bottle at ony drug 
counter. Use Kreml daily for a cleaner scalp—tfor better-groomed hair. 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greas 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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sale in postwar baseball. In the past six 
months, he has sold: 

@ Catcher Walker Cooper to the New 
York Giants. 

@ Infielder Emil Verban, Outfielder John- 
ny Wyrostek, and Pitcher Al Jurisich to 
the Philadelphia Phillies, 

@ Infielder Jimmy Brown to the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. 

@ Pitcher George Dockins to the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. 

@ Pitcher Ernie White, Outfielders John- 
ny Hopp and Danny Litwhiler, and In- 
fielder Ray Sanders to the Boston Braves 
(who already had ex-Cardinals Manager 
Billy Southworth and Pitcher Mort 
Cooper). 

From these sales, Sellin’ Sam Breadon 
realized almost $400, 000 in cash. He took 
a loss only when three Cardinal players, 
lured by prodigal pesos, left for the Mexi- 
can League three weeks ago. The de- 
parture of the three mavericks—Pitchers 
Max Lanier and Freddie Martin and In- 
fielder Lou Klein—helped slim the swoll- 
en waistline of the St. Louis roster. But 
the players would have commanded an 
estimated $150,000 on the major-league 
market. 

Nine other players were farmed out to 
minor-league clubs. And all Breadon had 
to do to meet the player deadline last 
week was to sell Litwhiler to the Braves. 

Manager Eddie Dyer, who took over 
when Southworth transferred to Boston 
last November, is still the envy of Na- 
tional League managers, The 45-year-old 
Dyer, virtually conceded the pennant be- 
fore the season, no longer has a bulge of 
overabundance. His pitchers are still un- 
steady. The team is weak behind the plate 
and at first base. But the trimmed Red- 
birds, in second place behind Brooklyn as 
of last week, admittedly are still the 
class of the league. 








Acme 
Hill Topper: Henry Reiman charges 
up a hill at Moline, Il. The Port Ed- 
wards, Wis., jockey of motorized broncos 
is the national champion hill climber. 
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‘They certainly eat 


like everything in 
: REDBOOK. Michigan : 











coming young Redbook, Michi- 
gan families eat 46 million dollars 
- worth of food if they want it? 
They've got the price to pay for 
it—$355,000,000 a year — and 
they’re young enough to digest it. 
If they weren't young, they 
, wouldn't be spending $8,800,000 
in the drug stores of Redbook, 
Michigan. ; 
And when they spend over $9,- 
700,000 for building materials, 


“mere REDBOOK 


ie Send for the Redbook state-by-state analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


MAIN STREET 


GROCERY 


And why shouldn’t these up-and- 


they don’t turn a hair. 


Now what do you think would be 
a fair price to pay to hit these 
people where they live—in Red- 
book? $2,088 will tell your story 
to Redbook, Michigan, in twelve 
full pages. $174 a page isn’t much 
to spend on a $355,000,000 mar- 
ket, is it? 

The smart advertising money calls 
Redbook a sound investment. A 
look at the current issue will tell . 
you who they are. 
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THE REDBOOK NATIONAL 
SHOW HAS A 
$6,800,000,000 RATING 


These young Redbook families 
make over $3,800. They have a 
total income of $6,800,000,000— 
and they spend it! $143,546,091 
for drugs and cosmetics. $577,- 
576,000 for cars, gas and oil. 
Nearly a billion dollars tor food. 
And you can make the Redbook. 
National Show your show every 
performance (12 pages) for a 
whole year for $37,200! 
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Spina Soh peensse IONE: 





134 ounces South. 
ern Comfort; 
Juice of 4 lime; 
No sugar. Shake 
well with cracked 
ice. 


Guanicr © ives: The Great Mississippi Steamboat Race 


Have you tried a 
: Southern Comfort 


Daiquiri ? 


If you haven't, 
you’ve missed a 
grand taste thrill! 
But Only Two, Re- 
member...No 
Gentleman Will 
Ask For Three! 
Equally delicious 
are the recipes in 
the booklet on the 
Southern Comfort 
bottle. 


100 proof 
LIQUEUR 


Theres Only Ore 








SOUTHERN . 


COMFORT 
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SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. Lous 3, MB. 
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John Arthur Johnson 


by JOHN LARDNER 


A ot of people whose judgment 
I respect think that Jack Johnson, who 
died last week, was the greatest heavy- 
weight fighter of all time—the greatest 
heavyweight champion, at least. There 
were a few men, Sam Langford and 
Joe Jeannette among them, whom 
Johnson declined to fight after he won 
his title, and they might 
have been able to beat him; 
but it should be remem- 
bered that they were colored 
men, and Johnson had no 
financial interest in meeting 
them, nor was he much en- 
couraged to do so by the 
promoters of those times, 
whose chief interest was in 
evolving a “white hope.” 

The white hope whom 
Johnson, at the age of 37, 
eventually agreed to accommodate was 
Jess Willard. Willard, when Johnson 
died, paid high tribute to his talent, 
saying among other things that he 
could have handled Joe Louis and 
Billy Conn simultaneously; but no man 
likes to knock himself, and speaking 
of the fight in which he won the title 
from Johnson in Havana, in 1915, Jess 
simply said, with a bland look: “I 
hit him a good uppercut.” 

Very few people outside of Willard 
believe this, and maybe Jess doesn’t 
either. A nephew of Johnson’s, who 
lived: with the champion while he 
trained for Willard, bet $5,000 to 
$8,000 on Willard. That was the kind 
of fight it was. Johnson had a desper- 
ate need to take care of himself eco- 
nomically at the time he surrendered 
his championship. 

So he made his bargain at Havana, 
and as usual he was double-crossed— 
this time on motion-picture rights. The 
year before, fighting another white 
man, Frank Moran, in Paris, he worked 
for nothing because the promoter, an- 
gry at Moran, tied up every sou of the 
gate receipts. It is hard today—though 
by no means impossible—to realize 
how ruthlessly and brazenly Negro 
fighters were manipulated and cheated 
in Johnson’s time. This fact and John- 
son’s reaction to it do a great deal to 
explain the almost chronic suspicious- 
ness and peevishness of his manner, 
which in turn help to account for his 
unpopularity with the American pub- 
lic in his heyday. 


Johnson, whom I saw quite often 
in the last fifteen years, was a proud 
man, as well as a man of intelligence 
and dignity. Instead of being subdued 





by cheating and prejudice, or adapt- 
ing himself meekly to circumstances, 
as Langford and other great fighters 
did, he resisted. He insisted on meet- 
ing his fellow human beings as an 
equal—which, in view of his char- 
acter and preeminence in his field of 
work, was a fairly modest demand. 
. While he was defeated on 
nearly every point at issue 
in this long, contentious ca- 
reer, he never gave up. He 
died full of the same dig- 
nity and self-respect which 
supported him all his life 
and which, construed as 
vanity and cockiness by the 
pron? and the public, made 
im a deep-dyed villain in 
; his native land as long as he 
, was remembered. 
There was a good deal of simple 
vanity in Johnson, too. In his autobi- 
ography he told of how a German 
zeppelin, in the early stages of the 
first world war, spotted him from 
above in the London streets and fol- 
lowed him around, twisting and turn- 
ing to get a direct hit on Johnson. 
en he announced that he was re- 


writing “Othello,” or when he sat in ‘ 


a Paris café with a beret on his head, 
sipping beer through a straw, he was 
displaying a deep, and I should say 
harmless, interest in showing the man 
Johnson to the public in a distinctive 
way. 

Even in Professor Huber’s flea circus 
on 42nd Street in New York, where 
Johnson exhibited himself for a few 
years in the 1930s in order to make 
bread and beer money, he was digni- 
fied, aloof, and untouched by his 
surroundings. 

“Whenever you write about me,” he 
told me once, “just please remember 
that I’m a man, and a good one.” 


As a professional fighter, John- 
son was so notable for defensive skill 
and science that it is sometimes for- 
gotten how tremendously strong he 
was, and how hard he could hit when 
he wanted to. Anti-Johnsonites empha- 
size the time the smaller Stanley Ket- 
chel knocked him down, in Colma, 
Calif., in 1909. The fight was an exhi- 
bition, and Ketchel was double-cross- 
ing Johnson in the fashionable way 
when he hit him as hard as possible 


‘on the chin. Johnson reacted to the 


double-cross as he always did when he 
could. He rose and knocked Ketchel 
unconscious. He was, as he said, a man. 
He never wanted anyone to forget it. 
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Since 1940, while retail prices have gone up 42%, there 
has been a substantial reduction in United Air Lines fares. 
Compare the fare on a United Mainliner with the cost of 
first-class surface transportation and get a real surprise. 
Now most travelers can afford to go by air! 
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RETAIL PRICES 


100% 


UNITED AIR LINES FARES 
















As a business man, the hours you'll save on 
United Mainliners will mean cash in your pocket. 
You'll be able to accomplish more . . . be away 
from your office less time. You'll spend your time 
“there,” not “getting there.” 





1. Ever think of how much you spend on food when you travel? 
“i On United Mainliners, delicious meals are included 
n. in the price of your ticket. United is the only air line that 
e- prepares its own meals in its own kitchens from coast 
in © to coast. That’s why travelers say, “United’s meals are tops.” 


Today United’s straight, strategic 
Main Line Airway serves the key cities 
of the Atlantic Seaboard, Great 

Lakes, Great Plains and every major 
city of the Pacific Coast. 

Truly, United’s is the Business Route 
of the Nation. 


Shortly, United’s recently introduced 
fleet of 4-engine, 44-passenger Main- 
liner 230’s will be joined by another 
great plane, the luxurious 300-mile- 
an-hour, 52-passenger, 4-engine Main- 
liner 300. Then, more passengers 
than ever before will be able to enjoy . 
the speed, comfort and efficiency of 
Mainliner service. When you start 
to make your next trip, write or see 
your nearest United Air Lines repre- 
sentative or contact your authorized 
travel agent. 


an. United Air Lines holds an Award of Honor, presented by the 
it. } National Safety Council, for having flown more than a billion U 
passenger miles without a fatal accident. We are proud of our . . 


flight and ground employees who made this record possible. THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 





When you reach your destination 
four or five times more quickly, you 
don’t have those “incidental expenses” 
ni. that run into so much money. And 

ag you'll always be delighted with 

ay the thoughtful, personalized 

yle attention that you'll get . . . aloft 

he and on the ground. 
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An original model of an 
early American Clipper ship 
that sailed the seven seas. 


America has always been a nation of originality 
— unbound by tradition. 


It was American originality that took the first 
great forward step in making gin in 300 years 
when Ancient Bottle was produced by Seagram. 
This gin is unique. Its natural color of mellow 
candle-licht is a natural result of our 
leisurely, time-honored way of producing it 
—resulling in a gin so smooth that it makes 
the most cooling Collins that ever quenched a 
thirst... or “the dry-est Martini in the world?’ 


te A <a ie 

i States ell 
Our time-honored “ancient”’ 
bottle will soon replace the 


present “victory”’ bottle. 


eal Dot Gin 





DISTILLED DRY 


Distilled from 100 per cent American grain. 90 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corp., New York Int 
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Bikes at Work | 
Organized American youth hosteling, 
once concerned only -with inexpensive 
fun-where-you-find-it, last week had a 
serious mission in life—helping rebuild 
Europe’s war-ruined hostels. The first ex- 
peditionary force of American Youth 
Hostels, Inc., 85 strong, was en route 
to Antwerp on the S.S. Ernie Pyle- for 
summer reconstruction work in Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, and France in 
response to official invitations from the 
Education Ministers of the four countries. 
The sh saviee o own 
- equipment—bicycles, sleeping bags, eat- 
ee ocala even house paint and nails. 
Also on board were 15,000 pounds of 
canned, condensed, dried, and dehy- 
drated food—enough to feed them and 
foreign co-workers for ten work-and-ride 
weeks. The ship will be met by 100 
English youth hostelers. Then the com- 
bined operation will fan out in three di- 
rections—one-third to Bergen-op-Zoomi, 
Holland, where the hostelers will rebuild 
a bomb-wrecked farmhouse; another 
third to 1,000-year-old Ansenbourg 
Castle 40 miles from Luxembourg City, 
a wartime refugee center much in need 
of their repair work, and the rest to one of 
six badly damaged hostels in the French 
Alps also slated for reconstruction. Each 
group will take its turn at working for two 
weeks at each target. Another two weeks 
are allowed for hiking and biking be- 
tween jobs. The remaining two weeks of 
the hostelers’ tight schedule will prob- 
ably find them in Antwerp or Brussels 
en masse, rebuilding for Belgium. 
The American volunteers, mostly from 
the East Coast, are strictly amateur car- 


1 


a 


countries before the war. While the 
American branch continued to grow in 
elevén years to 252 hostels and 150,000 
users who spend an estimated million 
“overnights” in its farmhouse shelters 
every year, the war liquidated hostels 
and hosteling in most of Europe. AYH 
Co-Director Smith got his idea for Ameri- 
can reconstruction at an IYHA meeting 
last February in Paris. Now a member of 
the international executive committee, he, 
as delegate, will head an American group 
of 25 to the association’s first postwar con- 


' vention in Edinburgh, Scotland, in Sep- 


penters and bricklayers, and do not hold . 


union cards. As such, they'll leave the 
heavy work to local labor and engineers, 
and confine their efforts to painting, plas- 
tering, and cleaning up. If time is left 
over, they plan such after-hours good 
works as garden-tending and baby-sitting. 
For recreation, they'll meet European 
hostelers, and go sight-seeing. 

Who Hostels: The youngest member 
of the American group is William Robin- 
son, 17, Erie, Pa., high-school student; 
the oldest, Mrs. Mollie Nieland, 50, Chi- 
cago biology teacher who can bike 45 
miles a day. The average age is 22 and 
the average occupation high-school or 
college student. Most are girls. Monroe 
(Money) Smith, former athletic coach, 
teacher, and Boy Scout executive, and 
AYH founder in 1985, is in charge. 

For the privilege of spending their 
Summer vacation working for nothing, 
each of the Americans paid $600—$400 
Steamer passage, $50 for food, $50 
toward nses of the ition’s ten 


ers, and $100 to AYH for 


veal 

0 . Prorated over three months, it 
eee ee ia cheep trip to Enro ‘ 
'; The AYH began as an affiliate of 
International Youth Hostels Association, 
hich claimed 5,000 hostels in twenty 
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tember. His wife, Isabel, a Hartford, 
Conn., high-school teacher before she 
ined him in founding and running AYH 


jo: 
Seadiionaters in Northfield, Mass., will 


that. 


tal 


also join him for 


The Fundless Campus 


To the 3,000,000 of America’s 13,000,- 
000 Negroes who live in northern states, 
— education presents no problem 
besi 
supported and private institutions are 
open to them regardless of color. But for 
the 10,000,000 Negroes living in the 
South, a college degree cannot be had so 
easily. Here segre ation of races has kept 
them out of schools where taxes and rich 
endowments foot the bill. At the same 
time, the low income of Negro families 
makes it difficult to send their children 
north for higher education. ° 

These facts of life in America explain 
why 85 of 87 accredited Negro private 
colleges in this country are down in 
Dixie. They also helped point up last 


es the usual financial one. State- - 
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week an appeal by 33 of these colleges 
(all but one in the South) for public 
help in meeting current operating ex- 
penses.. Banded together in the United 
Negro College Fund, with headquarters 
in New York City, they are making their 
third annual joint financial campaign— 
this year for $1,300,000. 

As the “intensive” phase of the three- 
month drive neared its June 80 oes 
date, $745,000 was already in the ban 
or promised. More than half a million 
dollars short, the member colleges were 
grimly prepared to prorate the deficit 
if the balance is not forthcoming. 

The Negro colleges’ total joint endow- 
ment of $41,000,000 yields only a small 
part of the income needed for annual 
expenses that last year amounted to $11,- 
500,000. Their 25,000 students and 2,500 
yearly graduates, coming from homes 
whose annual incomes average $1,300, 
can pay only a third of the cost of their 
education in tuition. Faculty pay is vir- 
tually standing still at about a $1,500 
yearly average. Meanwhile, living costs 
and operating costs are going up. Added 
to all this, more Negroes want to go to 
college—according to Army estimates, 
20,000 Negro veterans alone will seek a 
degree under the GI Bill of Rights. 

The 1946 campaign goal, if reached, 
will not raise college training for South- 
ern Negroes to a level with that for white 
students—or to a par with that of their 
Northern brothers. It will not even give 
member colleges the $535 per student 
required for minimum educational stand- 
ards; Last year they had only $340 to 
spend per student; the $1,300,000 re- 

uest is needed just to maintain that 
gure in the coming school year. 
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Acme 
Early Start: Henry Bernstein, 7, is one of the most promising of the 25 art stu- 


dents enrolled in the Saturday 


junior school of the Art Institute of Chicago. With 


a professional air he studies one of his paintings currently hanging at the institute. 
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MOVIES 








Linda Darnell suffers terribly but looks beautiful 


Anna in Bangkok 


Based on two books by Mrs. Anna 
H. Leonowens, Margaret Landon’s best 
seller, “Anna and the King of Siam,” 
faithfully recorded Mrs. Leonowens’s ad- 
ventures in middle-nineteenth-century 
Bangkok, where the widow, in her neces- 
sity, gallantly undertook to act as secre- 
tary to King Mongkut, and as governess 
and teacher to his ample harem and some 
60-odd children. In adapting it for the 
movies, Twentieth Century-Fox has suc- 
ceeded in turning ou’ an unusual and 
engrossing film. 

Anna Leonowens (Anna Owens for 
screen purposes ) is impersonated by Irene 
Dunne with charm, good sense, and 
a nice appreciation of Occidental inde- 
pendence in an Oriental oligarchy. From 
the time the Englishwoman sets foot in 
Bangkok with her young son, through 
her various tribulations and triumphs in 
Mongkut’s barbaric court, to the corona- 
tion of the young prince in whom she has 
i the principles of democracy, 
Miss Dunne’s Anna is a plucky rebel in 
an Asiatic nest of extremely simple folk. 

Although Mrs. Landon’s readers may 
not readily visualize the lean and hand- 
some Rex Harrison as the wispy Mong- 
kut, it is the studio’s good luck that the 
English stage and screen star was per- 
suaded to visit Hollywood for the first 
time to play the role. Harrison has a field 
day as the naive, intelligent tyrant who 
could write a sympathetic letter to Lin- 
coln during the Civil War, avidly absorb 
Western literature and culture, and yet 
never quite escape his feudal heritage. 

While Harrison’s characterization is an 


important contribution to the film’s cred- 
ibility, there are other excellent perform- 
ances, particularly those of Lee J. Cobb, 
Gale Sondetgaard, and Linda Darnell. 
Unfortunately, Miss Darnell’s chore chief- 
ly requires her to look beautiful (which 
she does with ease) and suffer terribly 
(which is just as easy when you’re burned 
at the stake). This is the closest the film 
comes to Hollywood’s green thumb. 
Otherwise, it’is a pleasure to report that 
“Anna” makes no: compromises in the 
way of love interest. And although 128 
minutes means a lot of footage, Talbot 
Jennings and Sally Benson deftly sustain 
the lengthy script with humor and re- 
vealing incident. On the production side, 
the studio does is cnslonnacl by the exotic 
pomp and circumstance that was Siam 

fore Anna and democracy set in. (ANNA 
AND THE Kinc oF S1aM. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Louis D. Lighton, producer. 
John Cromwell, director.) : 
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Back Bay. Meets Durante 


Henry Koster and Joseph Pasternak, | 


respectively director and producer of 
Deanna Durbin’s earliest and most de- 
lightful musicals, match their talents 
again with “Two Sisters From Boston” 
and with similarly happy results. The 
score is a calculated come-all-ye of op- 
eratic arias and rowdy beer-hall chanties, 
and Koster, as always, is able to splice 
music and plot without a loose end show- 
ing. His cast, whether singing, acting, or 
both, catches the spirit of this engaging 
summerweight entertainment. 

The first lady of the title is Kathryn 
Grayson, who a 


ons Back Bay Boston 
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in 1908 for New York and a shot at the 
Metropolitan Opera, but is forced to 
mark time at a Bowery bistro, where she 
is favorably regarded as “High-C Susie.” 
June Allyson is properly shocked when 
she reaches town and catches her sister’s 
act at the Golden Rooster. Nevertheless, 


she gets busy furthering Miss Gray- 
‘son’s operatic career, meanwhile ac- # 


quiring for herself first rights to ->eter 
Lawford, who happens to be the son of 
the Met’s most influential patron. 

Lauritz Melchior, Ben Blue, and sev- 
eral other capable actors are on hand for 
this double Cinderella tale, but the man 
to watch is Jimmy Durante, currently 
celebrating his 380th year in show busi- 
ness (NEWSWEEK, June 17). Once again 
the Schnozzola is faintly. disguised as a 
frenetic piano player with a heart of 
gold and a larruping larynx. And even as 
Jimmy is arranging happy endings for 
his co-characters, his ebullient comedy is 
working wonders for the people out front. 
(Two Sisters From Boston. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Joseph Pasternak, pro- 
ducer. Henry Koster, director.) 


Pe 


Hodiak With Amnesia 


Take it the way it comes, and “Some- 
where in the Night” is good melodrama. 
At times it is rough, tough, and nerve- 
ridden with suspense; at others the plot 
is very mysterious indeed—so mysterious 
that it’s best to watch it with your eyes 
open and your mind closed. In any case, 
this tall tale about amnesia and an ex- 
Marine’s attempt to backtrack on his past 
rarely lets your interest flag. 

When George Taylor (John Hodiak) is 
released from the Marine hospital he 
knows that he is not George Taylor. He 
even hopes that he isn’t. In his wallet is 
a letter from a girl who evidently con- 
siders him a heel by any name. Later, in 
a dinky Los Angeles hotel, Taylor finds a 
clue to his past: a letter to George Taylor 
signed by one Larry Cravat. 

Possibly because a large number of 
people are either anxious or irritated 


about Taylor’s quest for Cravat, the be- , 


wildered leatherneck is alternately beat- 
en up, almost killed, and _ generally 
menaced indoors and out. By way of 
occupational therapy he encounters sev- 
eral attractive young ladies: Nancy Guild 
(an attractive and promising newcomer 
whose name rhymes with “wild”) and 
Margo Woode, who is more hindrance 
than help to our hero, but never dull. 
Under Joseph L. Mankiewicz’s direc- 
tion, the players eventually make more 
sense than the plot does. There are some 
effective supporting characterizations, 
for instance, by Josephine Hutchinson, 
Richard Conte, Lloyd Nolan, Sheldon 
Leonard, and Fritz Kortner. And in this 
film Lou Nova, the cosmic punch con- 
tender for the heavyweight champion- 


ship, makes his movie debut by glowering . 


around in dark alleys disguised as an 
oversized lug with an underprivileged 


brain. Sensibly, our hero’s doubts and 
fears are resolved in a bang-up, old- | 
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your suit 





fora 


ACETONE 


There’s more to it than meets the eye. Away 
your clothes go, soiled and rumpled. And a few 
days later they’re back—clean and looking 
like new. But what you don’t see are the multiple 
operations involved. The receiving — instruction 
— billing — delivery ...and the countless forms 
that speed and co-ordinate these operations. 


It’s like that in every business today. Routine 
Operations are essential—and to handle them 
with maximum speed, efficiency and accuracy, 
correct forms—such as UARCO’s—are vital. 

Take.a look at the forms you're using—esti- 
mate their number. Perhaps several could be 
combined. Probably the use of fewer—and prop- 


BUSINESS FORMS 





erly designed forms—would cut handling costs, 
eliminate errors and speed work. 


Then, after this preliminary check, call in your 
UARCO representative. His careful analysis of 
your repetitive routine operations will open your 
eyes to the importance of forms designed for 
efficiency. You'll see how UARCO forms can 
speed your work—bring accuracy and control 
to all phases of your business. So call your 
UARCO representative. There’s absolutely no 
obligation for his study and improvement sug- 
gestions. Call or write, today. UARCO INCOR- 
PORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices 
in All Principal Cities. 
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problem 7) 



































OPERLY planned and integrated tags can do a lot to help you get 

back to top production on peacetime lines. If your present system is 

keeping you in hot water, why not decide right now to put the problem 
up to Dennison. 


Dennison has been studying this subject for years. During this time we 
have helped develop modern, smooth-functioning tag systems for prac- 
tically every industry and type of manufacturing operation. So don’t 
hesitate to send us your problem because you feel it is “different.” 


Whether you are primarily interested in better tags fof raw materials 
control— production routing and scheduling —inspection—shipping records 
or other phases of your plant operations, Dennison can offer you practical 
suggestions, 


Remember, too, that you do not have to pay a premium price for expe- 
rience and know-how when you put your problems up to 


Dennioow 
SPECIALISTS IN PAPER PRODUCTS FOR OVER A CENTURY 
Many Dennison-developed production tags are for hand endors- 
ing. Others are imprinted with variable code information by 


our Dial-Set Printer. For further information write Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 650 Ford Ave., Framingham, Mase, 





TAGS * LABELS © SEALS © SET-UP BOXES MARKING SYSTEMS © PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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fashioned climax that comes—well, not 
in the nick of time, precisely, but at least 
in ten minutes under two hours. (SomE- 
WHERE IN THE NicuHtT. Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox. Anderson Lawler, producer, 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz, director.) 
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Our Hearts Are Not So Gay 


An announcement at the beginning of 
“Our Hearts Were Growing Up” asserts, 
in a more elaborate form than usual, that 
the events and characters are purely fic- 
titious. Then, with a coy wink, the film 
goes on to relate the certainly fictitious 
experiences of a couple of “fictitious” 
characters named Emily Kimbrough and 
Cornelia Otis Skinner. It needn't have 
bothered with the disclaimer; nobody 
would believe the thing anyway. 

“Hearts” is a sequel to “Our Hearts 

Were Young and Gay,” which was based 
on the book by Miss Skinner and Miss 
Kimbrough and which was eypiinely 
funny. The current production, however, 
misses the fine touch of the original au- 
thors and winds up by being a flibberti- 
gibbety story of a couple of rather stupid 
schoolgirls on a week end at Princeton. 
‘ For those who, as schoolgirls, man- 
aged to do everything wrong, the picture 
will have a certain nostalgic appeal; for 
others, the comedy seems to be stretched 
a little too thin to hold the attention. 

Gail Russell and Diana Lynn play 
Miss Skinner and Miss Kimbrough, re- 
spectively, and Brian Donlevy is properly 
harassed as a bootlegger with adoles- 
cent girls in his hair. (OUR HEARTS WERE 
Growinc Up. Paramount. William D. 
Russell, director. Daniel Dare, producer.) 





Princeton week-enders Lynn and Russell 
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iy Farmers can’t keep their dairy cows in a 
wonad vault. Yet if anything should happen to 
ane the herd, the farmer would stand to lose 
.dD. plenty! So a great many of them turn tq 
cer.) Hartford Mortality Live Stock Insurance 


for protection! 
There’s a lesson here for all of us. 


Look at your investment. this way 





Everyone has investments that can’t be 
locked up—a home, furniture, automo- 
bile, business, property of every kind. And 
everyone can guard these investments, by 
policies of the Hartfords, the companies 
that write practically all forms of in- 
surance except personal life insurance. 








Journey's end 


Let this familiar scene remind you: Over- 
age cars mean increased accident hazards, 
Drive your car safely. And be ready for 
what might happen .. . protect yourself with 
Hartford’s broad coverage Automobile 
Insurance. 


Are you “loss-proof?”” 


Burglars are on the prowl in rising 
numbers. A good time for mer- 
chants to get the broad single. 
olicy protection of Hartford 
torekeepers’ Burglary and Rob- 
bery Insurance. It covers holdup, 
4 oe : burglary of safes, stocks of goo 

: ; and damage done by intruders, 
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Wherever you go...he’s already there 


It’s comforting to know that your good 
friend—the Hartford Agent—is always. near 
at hand, ready to serve you, no matter where 
you travel in the U. S. A. or Canada, in Alaska, 
Hawaii or Puerto Rico. That’s another advan- 
tage of doing business with companies that 
operate as widely as the Hartfords do. 


— Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
. Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance * © Hartford 15, Conn. 





Invitation to attorneys... 


Do you want s action 

for your clicae Fiduciary 

and Court Bond require- 

. ments? You can make ar- 
_ -fangements which will as- 

o | sure prompt handling of 
*. such ds through your 
local Hartford representative. 
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American British Art Center Photos 


“Remorse” by Louverture Poisson and “Religious Procession” by Castera Bazile 


Haiti's Primitives 

The first Haitian art ever shown in this 
country was done by “primitives’—A 
voodoo priest and a tailor, a businessman 
and a chauffeur. These natural, untaught 
artists, whose work now hangs at the 
American British Art Center, New York, 
and will tour museums in the fall, were 
given their opportunity to paint by an 
American artist and teacher of English. 
He is Dewitt Peters, who, with the spon- 
sorship of the Haitian Government, 
founded the Centre d’Art in 1944 after 
he discovered that art in Haiti was prac- 
tically nonexistent. His most versatile 
exhibitor is Louverture Poisson, 26, an 
air-force mechanic who paints idyllic 
landscapes—and lurid melodramas of sui- 
cide and murder. His newest is Castera 
Bazile, his 21-year-old house boy, whose 
precise and colorful subjects include 
“Carnival of the 5th of March” and “Re- 
ligious Procession.” 


PP 


Those German Paintings 


In the storm center of the American 
art world last week were 200 master- 
ieces belonging to Germany. Even be- 
ore last December, when the Army 
brought the choicest paintings from the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin to the 
vaults of the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington, officers of the Army’s Monuments, 
Fine Arts, and Archives staff had been 
fighting the move. . 

The White House claimed the paint- 
ings had to be moved because of lack of 
“expert personnel” and “adequate facil- 
ities.” The MFAA men then stationed in 


the Reich said this wasn’t so. Then they 
added a moral protest: Transportation of 
the works of art “establishes a precedent 
which is neither morally tenable nor 
trustworthy.” ; 
But the fifteen Rembrandts, six Dii- 
rers, six Rubenses, six Halses, five Titians, 
six Botticellis, three Raphaels, and the 
others stayed-in Washington. David Fin- 
ley, director of the National Gallery, said: 
“The criticism has disturbed no one.” 
The Angry Chorus: He spoke only 
for officialdom. For on May 9, 95 leading 


art authorities, headed by Juliana Force, — 


Queen Nofretete, one-eyed Mona Lisa 


director of the Whitney Museum, and 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp, director of the 
Frick Collection, sent a plain-spoken re- 
monstrance to President Truman and Act- 
ing Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 
Condemning the transportation of the 
“fragile old masters” across the sea; they 
declared: “It is well known that the. Nazis 
inculcated in the German mind a fanat- 
ical belief that we are destructive bar- 
barians. All future deterioration of these 


.pictures will now, rightly or wrongly, be 


aid at our door.” 

White House and State Department 
replies, explaining that the pictures will 
be returned to Germany “as soon as con- 
ditions warrant,” failed to satisfy the 95. 
Last week they again registered a pro- 
test, asking “whether the conditions which 
are held not to warrant their [the pic- 
tures’] return are of a practical or a po- 
litical nature.” ‘act 

The art left behind in Germany is being 
exhibited, in series under the auspices of 
its protectors, the MFAA. One such show 
is going on at the museum in Wiesbaden. 
Called “Northern Art before 1600” and 
attracting 1,000 Germans a. day, it in- 
cludes works of such German masters as 
Cranach, Holbein, Diirer, and Griine- 
wald, and such. Flemish primitives as 
van Eyck, David, and van der Goes. 
But the stellar attraction is the Mona 
Lisa of Egyptian art: the famous one- 
eyed (because unfinished) painted lime- 
stone portrait of Queen Nofretete. A 
possession of the State Museums of 


- Berlin, Queen Nofretete was excavated 
. by German archeologists 


at Tell el 
Amarna in 1913 and brought to Ger- 
many over Egyptian protests. 
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329 ADVERTISERS have bought space in HOLIDAY. We are proud 


of the many famous names—and proud of the constantly increasing de- 





mand for space. 


Here's what és happening: 


OLD ADVERTISERS are asking for increased schedules. 
id } NEW ADVERTISERS are coming into the magazine. 








ne ‘ 
4 _ MORE PAPER is available, luckily—otherwise, all advertising space in 
- 4 HOLIDAY would now be sold out for the remaining months of 1946. 
A 
“is 3 ADVERTISERS WANT this space because HOLIDAY is read by people in 
d 4 the able-to-buy bracket... because these readers deliberately look to HOLIDAY 
pe 4 for ideas on spending their leisure time and their leisure money. 
nt . 
vill P PROOF OF THIS lies in the response, the reswits, from advertising in 
05. 4 ‘HOLIDAY. Testimonials from advertisers themselves say: “12,832 re- 
a E plies from one ad” . . . “Lowest cost per inquiry ever experienced”... 
ice 4 “Readers a select group” ... “Larger return than from any advertis- 
po- 4 : ing we have ever carried” ... “Haye never seen anything like this 
ing 4 in 17 years.” 
; of 3 
te r THIS STEADY GROWTH of advertising in HOLIDAY is based on 
and many solid, proven facts—but they all boil down to this . . s The 
os | HOLIDAY mood. is a SPENDING mood! 
ine- : : 
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Relaw with a 
»MARXMAN> 


Pipes for active men ...rare selected 
briars fashioned into fine pipes that 
please the eye and give years of 
smoking enjoyment. Many shapes, 
Hl from $3.50 to $25.00. At fine stores: 


FREE BOOKLET Si0v3*°” 
made... tells how to break in a pipe. 
Address Dept. 196 


»MARXMAN> 


MN 24TH STREET NEW YORK IO NY 
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WARDMAN PORK 
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One of America’s great hotels . . . 
where you'll find every facility for 
or within the spacious grounds. 


Frank E. Weakly, President 
2000 WOODLEY ROAD, H. W. WASMINGTON, B.C. 
® 
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Blood and Rage 


One day last week a New York book- 
seller, Lawrence Maxwell, sprawled be- 
fore his desk in his Greenwich Village 
bookshop, fingering the morning’s mail. 
Topmost on the pile of bills, invoices, and 
circulars was an imposing envelope from 
a Wall Street lawyer. Maxwell tore it 
open. 

“Sir: Take notice,” the enclosure be- 
gan. Maxwell did, in no uncertain man- 
ner. For the letter, signed by Karl S. 
Lowenthal, attorney for Mrs. Flor de Oro 
Trujillo Stehlin, in effect told him to sell 
no more copies of “Blood in the Streets,” 
which the lawyer said was “scandalous, 
libelous, defamatory, and published with 
a reckless disregard of the truth” about 
her father. Should Maxwell continue to 
sell or distribute this book, a biography 
by Albert C. Hicks of Rafael Trujillo, 
President of the Dominican Republic, he 
would be subjected to “any resultant lia- 
bility that may be imposed by law.” 

Maxwell cast an eye’ around his clut- 
tered shop. Shelves were crowded with 
books on art, music, and the dance, and 
with copies of such “little” magazines as 
The Partisan Review. No “Forever Am- 
bers.” Certainly no copy of “Blood in the 
Streets.” Neither his tastes nor those of 
his customers ran to the bloody politics 
of the Dominican Republic. 

‘Sir Yourself’: Angry at what he con- 
sidered a violation of his rights to sell 
any book he pleased, Maxwell made a 
quick decision. He telephoned the Cre- 
ative Age Press, publisher of the Trujillo 
biography, ordered 25 copies, emptied his 
windows. of such items as a rare edition 
of “Durang’s Terpsichore; or Ball Room 
Dancing, etc., etc.,” in preparation for 








“Blood in the Streets’” arrival, and ~ 


banged out an angry letter to Attorney 
Lowenthal. : 

“We claim no right,” the bookseller 
wrote, “nor have we the desire, to cir- 
culate libelous material; but the right of 
the bookseller—and of the reader—to be 
free from suppression based on intimida- 
tion far transcends in importance the 
merits or flaws of any particular volume.” 

Maxwell also told Lowenthal that he 
would sell “Blood in the Streets” until it 
was withdrawn by the publisher. 

Other New York booksellers, including 


" the extensive Doubleday bookstore chain, 


Brentano's, the Scribner bookstore, and 
the small University Place Book S 
(which had previously stocked no copies 
joined the little Greenwich Village book- 
seller in defying the Trujillo family. 
Backing them was the Creative Age 
Press, whose attorney, Morris Ernst, vet- 
eran crusader against censorship in any 
form, dared the Trujillo family to sue for 
libel. At the same time that Ernst coun- 
seled Robert Knittel, editor of Creative 


Age, to invite the suit, he also suggested 


that the publisher might have cause for 


action against the Trujillo family for 
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4 threatening the booksellers. Late last , . : .: 
_ week neither side had gone to court, but 
|. the book was selling well at Maxwell’s ; 
* and all over town. 
4 Fires in nang ange pal which contains . 
| an introduction by the war correspondent ° ‘ 
- Quentin Reynolds, has not received many locate in 
| press notices. Since its publication on . 
_ May 28, it has been ignored by The New @ 
' York Times and other leading book re- 
4 — The Saturday Review A Litera- =~ : 
' ture, however, in its issue of June l, ° 
q allotted it a page-long article written by on San F rancisco Bay 
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during 1945 
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. and the 1946 list is up... sharply! 

id 

as Industry has discovered the the largest tonnage port on San 

n- Pacific Coast! But more spe- Francisco Bay, and two main 

at cifically, top industrialists are line transcontinental railways 

we locating in Richmond —on San serve the area. 

: ; ! 

Re ONT: The list of industrial advantages 
all During 1945, 25 new concerns includes raw materials, labor, 
et established factories or pur- productive climate, abundant 
a ‘chased industrial sites in Rich- power! But all of the details are 
llo Maxwell: No right or desea. bat. see mond. And the first 4 months of included in an easily read, 36- 
his 1946. have showed a 50% in- page book—which will tell you 
xo | Wenzell Brown, able reporter of Carib- crease over this record. why 25 manufacturers selected 
for bean affairs and author of “Dynamite on What's behind this migration to Richmondaquriag 1945. 
nd © | Gur Doorstep,” a study of Puerto Rico. Richmond? The answer to this Write For This FREE Book 
ey | Like Father, Like Son: The book is pie rite For This oe 

| a bold and outspoken biography of Rafael question is of real importance to It's called "Richmond Wins the Peace” 
ler » Leonidas Trujillo, President and dictator your business. There’s land, for —aond analyzes every factor of interest 
le | of the Dominican Republic, whose bloody instance. Lots of it...and priced gy come ay of cthsting og 
-of | &@ Tise to power parallels that of his Fascist at sensible figures, When you head. . 
be  §@ models in Europe. Its author, Albert consider that Richmond is right 
da- _C. Hicks, for. many years a reporter ee San F & 
the @ on The San Juan World-Journal, - tells across Cee eee See 
ce.” | not only the life story: of Trujillo but ‘ cisco, an ample supply of low 
he } the sixteen-year history of carnage’ and priced land means a great deal. 
1 it ‘error in the republic under his rule. : 
Slike Agmes: names and: shows:-the There s unexcelled transporta- 
ing _ American tie-up with the Dominican Re- tion, too. Richmond’s harbor is 
ain, _ public. According to Brown, who recent! 
and jm ‘eturned from Trujillo’s country, the boo WRITE DEPARTMENT 108 
; ' contains “no single case of exaggeration” 
va @ and is “essential reading” for “all those RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
»ok- _ who wish information to arm themselves 
} against. the inroads of Fascism in the rs 
Age Trujillo is described lent and C lif ; 
t- _ trujillo -is as a violent an 
ay Vicious dictator, tainted with an ad- 7 a [ ‘orn id 
» for — case of ogee _ eo or : 
ie neon Trujillo” Largest ¢ RP es 
a a ant Ten illo)’ p sa _ ae gest tonnage port a ee Largest industrial area 
sted’ ap Of hiis Vice mang ets eccotes bien on San Francisco Bay aes on San Francisco Bay 
>for ot Many murders by hired killers, one of ® ors 
for which took place in. Manhattan. 





_ BR Quentin Reynolds's introduction is 
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calm and sane. He says: “This book is 
important. A dictator 3,000 miles away 
got us into the most horrible war in his- 
tory. Santo Domingo is a lot closer, and 
a charming, friendly-eyed dictator named 
Trujillo has been in the driver’s seat for 
more than fifteen years. Maybe this book 
will make his seat less secure.” 

If it does, Trujillo will partly have to 
blame Lawrence Maxwell, a Greenwich 
Village bookseller who was the first to 
defy attempts to censor “Blood in the 
Streets,” and to sell any book he pleased. 
(BLoop_IN THE STREETS. THE LIFE AND 
RULE oF TruytLLo. By Albert C. Hicks. 
230 pages. Creative Age. $2.75.) 


oo 


Britannia for a Hammock 


The summer fiction season has arrived, 
wafted on a gentle breeze by Margery 
Sharp’s new novel, “Britannia Mews.” 
This quiet sentimental story, as old-fash- 
ioned as a petticoat, is just the book for 
hammock-reading on these lazy summer 
days. A cut above the stuff that clutters 





lending-library shelves, it is a relief from | 


those rough and rugged inconsequentia 
which of late have followed the red witch 
in the wake of Amber. 

Beyond that, little can be said for Miss 
Sharp’s very British essay in nostalgia 
and the spirit cm Es Bull. It is a compe- 
tent story, carefully written, for which the 
adjective “charming” is adequate. Des- 


tined for a wide sale, boosted by the ~ 


Book-of-the-Month Club, it will do no- 
body any harm and probably entertain 
countless co through many a drowsy 
summer afternoon. 
“Britannia Mews” is concerned with the 
life of one Adelaide Culver, who, in 1875, 
at the age of 10 discovered the Britannia 
Mews, like all London Mews, a cobbled 
alley behind her family house on Albion 
Place, where then dwelt the family horses 
and the families who cared for them. A 
strong-willed, rebellious child, she finds 
it difficult to conform to her family’s 
mores. Eventually, she elopes with her 


Margery Sharp: Her mews are charming 
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© alcoholic drawing master—and, of course, 
_ goes to live in Britannia Mews. 
Thenceforward the novel is a dual bi- 
_ -ography—of Adelaide and of the Mews. 
We see the alley in its various periods of 
transformation down, of course, to the 
blitz and buzz. Adelaide becomes in- 
© volved in an involuntary murder of her 
| husband, a bit of blackmail, and the dis- 
covery of a new lover. With the latter she 
establishes a puppet show, which in time 
becomes the rage ot London. It is all very 
wonderful, very pat, and always very 
Londonish. At times it is pure Miniver. 
The characters are delightfully pat too 
|  —the mother of Adelaide, her brother, her 
© father, the dwellers from time to time 
e in the Mews-—all out of Hugh Walpole, 
F Frank Swinnerton, and other writers of 
- the teacup school. But the characters, 





- and the study of Adelaide’s character, — 


: and the London scenes from Victoria’s 
/ gas lamps to Churchill’s blackout, all 


F add up to just another novel. Comfort- © 


- able and satisfying, “Britannia Mews” 
F can be safely regarded as the best of the 
f hammock books of 1946. (BRITANNIA 
= Mews. By Margery Sharp. 378 pages. 
' Little, Brown. $2.75.) - 
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» Other New Books 

| No Berrer Lanp. By Laban C. Smith. 
» 811 pages. Macmillan. $2.75. This is a 
* vigorous novel about farm life in Wis- 
| consin during the early 1900s. It is the 
- story of Abel Elliot, successful farmer, 
- his wife Marie, and their eight children. 





_ Abel is blind and partially crippled, but ~ 


= he is a dominant character and rules his 
- family with strength. Most of the novel 
_ centers around the conflict between Abel 
_and his wife in the matter of raising the 
children. He loves the earth and wants 
them to remain farmers. She wants them 
_to break away into professional careers. 
‘Smith has provided some forthright and 
convincing characterizations, not the 
east of which are the children. 
SPOONHANDLE. By Ruth Moore. 377 
pages. Morrow. $2.75. This is an au- 
thentic-sounding novel about a small 
Maine village. The chief characters are 
the Stilwell family, which has elder sister 
ddie and brother Pete on the one side, 
nd young brothers Willie and Hod on 
- The a a ~~ ie pone 
; bbing, greedy, an ighhan in 
their objections to Willie’s and Hod’s 
node of life. The two younger. Stilwells 
"were generally considered “shiftless” by 
the townspeople, mostly because they 
ived in comradeship on a neigh- 
ne ittle island called Little Spoon 
and (which they had received as part 
their inheritance), and generally ig- 
d the whole matter of “making a liv- 
. The plot centers around Addie’s ef- 



























Be There is also a rather nicely handled 
ave . Though this novel's pace is 
hth dow side, it sap eH erga 

@ e sharp flashes of insight, and is 

§ the whole rather gratifying reading. 


to persuade her brothers to sell — 
tir island to wealthy summer visitors. . 





The startling savings that invariably 
result when companies switch from 
trucks to Trailmobiles are now assured 
all industry, by a greatly expanded Trail- 
er-Transportation Consultant Service. 


, Nation-wide, a man selected for his 
specific hauling experience and then 
completely and thoroughly trained is 
today available at every Trailmobile 
branch. And every one of these men is 
there only after he consistently demon- 
strates his ability, and is therefore 
certified to save maximum amounts 
of money by his correct diagnosis of 
industrial hauling problems. 


Everywhere, the recommendations of 
these men are showing concerns how 
to cut their original-equipment invest- 
ment as much as 40%; how to elim- 
inate; by means of “‘shuttle’”’* opera- 
tions, from 50% to 90% of all ‘‘wait- 
ing for loading” time; how to greatly 
reduce depreciation and maintenance, 
-by servicing tractors “overnight”— 
while trailer body-space remains “in 
use’; — and how to slash operating 


costs! —since the engineering of Trailmo- 
biles by ELECTRONIC stress-measurement 
gives them a most enduring “life’’! 


So ACCEPT immediately the help of your 
nearest Certified Consultant FREE! — he'll 
study your hauling operations, and then 
simply submit. recommendations like those 
proving so invaluable to many! Your own 
savings should prove considerable—undoubt- 
edly much greater than you suspect! Call 
him, or write for us to send him, today 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 
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If light weight is really important in 
your product design...why not go 
the limit?—specify Lustron. 

This Monsanto polystyrene, with a 
specific gravity of only 1.05 is about 
one-tenth the weight of most alternative 
materials...approximately 25% 
lighter than other thermoplastics... 
and of course, much lighter than metals, 
including aluminum (2.70 sp. g.) or 
magnesium (1.74 sp. g.). 

Even so this lightweight champion has 
plenty of muscle (weight for weight, 
Lustron is stronger than many struc- 
tural metals!); it is dimensionally 
stable, it is resistant to alkalies, acids, 
and water; has excellent electrical 
properties, and for colors, Lustron is 
without a peer. 

If you're manufacturing, designing...or 
buying...any of these products or their 
components...cameras, portable radios, 
compacts, writing instruments, household 
utilities, luggage fittings, personal acces- 


sories, lighting equipment, packaging | 


materials and containers, etc., it will pay 
you to specify lightweight Lustron. 


Full technical data, expert counsel on 
your particular problems, and samples 
given gladly... write on your letter- 
head to: Monsanto CHEMICAL Com- 
PANY, Priastics Division, Springfield 
2, Massachusetts. 


Lustron: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Prohibition by Indirection? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


I¢ Prohibition comes to this coun- 
try, it ought to enter by the front door, 
lay its case on the table and be judged 
on its merits as a measure of prudence 
and morals, It once came through a 
back door marked “War Necessity.” 
Now it is trying to enter at another 
irregular entrance marked “Save 
Food.” The forces of Prohibition are 
powerful. Many congressmen must 
bow before them. They 
have ways of reaching men 
in high executive offices. 
And they are tireless, im- 
placable, plausible and po- 
litically sophisticated. ; 

Now, since prohibitionists 
choose to argue on the basis 
of food and feed conserva- 
tion, let us look at the facts. 
In 1940, the last year for 
which normal figures are 
available, the American dis- 
tilling industry used 23,300,000 bush- 
els of corn, 6,200,000 bushels of bar- 
ley, 6,700,000 bushels of rye and 42,- 
000 bushels of wheat. Brewers used 
7,700,000 bushels of corn and 52,300,- 
000 bushels of barley. Our grain crop, 
over the past year, was 3,000,000,000 
bushels of corn, 264,000,000 bushels 
of barley, 26,000,000 bushels of rye, 
1,500,000,000 bushels of oats and 
1,120,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Together, the distillers and brewers 
would require of this year’s crop, for 
normal operations, 1 per cent of the 
corn, 22 per cent of the barley, 26 per 
cent of the rye and a negligible amount 
of wheat. phe 


Rye is a relatively minor crop and 
is mainly used for animal food. There 
are two kinds of barley—one is used 
in brewing, the other for feed. Brewing 
barley is too expensive to be used as 
feed. It. could, theoretically, be used 
to feed human beings, but in Europe 
it is most. unpopular. The processing 
of barley into malt is not forbidden in 
the new regulations, but our breweries 
are not allowed to use all the available 
malt. Hence, we are exporting quan- 


tities of malt to Mexico for brewing. 


Then we import Mexican beer. 
The distillers recover a large per- 
centage of the grain used. Experts say 
that distilling removes virtually noth- 
ing from the ee except starch, and 
the residue is highly useful as feed for 
a cattle and poultry. 
e shortage in feed occasioned 
by the reduction in distilling might 





lead farmers to use more wheat, which 
would further reduce the supply avail- 
able for human beings. For as long as 
our policies keep an expanded popu- 
lation of cattle and hogs alive, the 
animals must be fed. Thus, the cutting 
off of certain grains from the distillers 
and brewers would scarcely increase 
the food available for relief and for 
our own needs. It might also be added 
_ that those who must do 
without beer may find solace 
in soft drinks, which con- 
tain sugar. They may eat 
ice cream. In ‘such cases, so- 
briety might be increased, 
but certainly not food con- 
servation. 

The influence of prohibi- 
tionists may well be respon- 
sible for uncertainties in 
government policies, At first, 
the Department of Agricul- 
ture explained that restrictions might 
go on to the end of the year, despite 
the prospect that the immediate food 
shortage may be over before the end 
of the summer. The brewers protested 
and were told that the Secretary of 
Agriculture would take up the matter 
after Sept. 1, when more would be 
known of the crops here and abroad. 
Recently, it was reported that there 
would be no lifting of restrictions be- 
fore July 1947. 

It hardly needs to be added that a 
sizable black market in liquor is grow- 
ing up. Prices are very high. Moon- 
shiners are wasteful producers. They 
save little of the residue and they often 
use sugar, which is even more needed 
than grain. 

There is a tax aspect, too. These in- 
dustries are the simplest of all tax 
collectors. The distillers alone paid 
$3,000,000,000 in taxes last year. 
Grain used by beverage distillers has a 
tax value far beyond the value of the 
grain itself. A bushel of corn worth 
$1.45 yields, when distilled; a tax of 


’ $42.75 to the Federal government. 


Thus, the restrictions on liquor 
and beer production now current have 
little to do with food conservation. 
They may even be an indirect burden 
on the food supply. And, considering 
the loss in taxes, they are-a poor serv- 
ice to a nation trying to balance its 
budget and to reduce its large debt. 

ere may be good arguments for 


Prohibition, but food conservation is . 


. not one of them. 
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1 “The Moorish beauty of Se- 
villa’s renowned Alcazar had 
me under its spell,” relates a friend 
of Canadian Club Whisky, “when 
suddenly just behind me there 
swelled a riot of music as fierce as 
the original occupants of this his- 
toric castle. A Moorish battle song! 
So I was told by the player—a prince 
(no less!) of a gypsy tribe located 
nearby. Could I visit them? Sure— 


“I remembered, then, the stories a traveler 
told me when his Clipper and mine crossed 
in Bermuda—of predictions by Spanish gypsies. 
Well, my gypsy was right on the beam... 


2 “Getting to the camp entailed a trip across 3 “At the encampment, they insisted I have 4 


the teeming Guadalquivir. The landing plat- my palm read. ‘You are about to have a great 
form we left from is one you’ve seen many times in __ experience,’ I was told. Expressing doubt as I left, 
geography books. Columbus moored right here. I was scolded on the folly of flaunting the fates. 


a 5 “For the very day of the palm-reading, I was unexpectedly 
> treated by a real and very affable Spanish marquis to 
a whisky whose unmistakable flavor has made it the toast of 
royal hosts back home. Canadian Club!” 
Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there 
is no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian 
Club. You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in 
cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 
That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


a _ 





Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof. 
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